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For sixteen and one-half years it 
has been the symbol of the best Health 
and Accident policies obtainable. 


Let us tell you about our Agency 
contracts and liberal writing commis- 
sions. A post card will bring you 
this information. Mail one to-day. 


Inter-State 


Business Mens Accident Ass’n. 


THE» OLDEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


BRO VN HOTEL BLDG. - DES MOINES, IOWA 


ERNEST W. BROWN, Sec’y-Treas. 
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Virile 
and vigorous in 
underwriting mat- | 
ters...always 
ready to accept 
sound insurance 


risks... prompt 
in settling claims. 


ZURICH 


General Accident & Liability 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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NEW JUVENILE 
POLICY 


Written by The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company on the lives of 
children from one day old up to 
14 years. 
Issued as Terminal Endowments, maturing at ages 16 
to 20, inclusive, or as a Twenty Pay Life or Twenty Year 
Endow ment. 
The full face value of the policy is reached on the an= 
niversary of the policy on which the insurance age of the 
child is 5 years. 
Waiver of further premiums in event of the death or 
disability of the father may be provided by the Payor 
Insurance feature. 
In event of the death of the child the policy is payable 
to the father. 
This new JUVENILE POLICY completing the kit of 
service tools for Lincoln National Life agents makes it 


pay to 
(LINK UP (Swiru Tue (LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“*Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Now More Than $325,000,000 in Force 











ANTER-SOUTHERN UFE BUILDING 


THE INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE (C0, 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
JAMES R. DUFFIN, President 


is a good Company 
CLEAN — STRONG — PROGRESSIVE 
Over $90,000,000 of business in force 
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WEST COAST LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


San Francisco, California 








LIFE 
GROUP 
SUB-STANDARD 
COMBINATION ACCIDENT & HEALTH 








Business in Force $64,667,311 
Admitted Assets $8,867,706 











THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 


New York has a record of EIGHTY YEARS 
of prosperous and successful business. It has 
passed through panics, pestilence and wars 
unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight 
decades of endeavor, offers financial strength, 
reputation, magnitude, leadership, and life 
insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 
a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 








Entered at second-class matter June 28, 1879, 


THe Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
at the Postoffice, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879. Tue Sprxcraror, Volume CXIII, Number XIV, October 2, 1924; $4.00 per annum. 
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NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS MEETS 


Adopts Resolutions Outlining Aceident Prevention Policy 


» OQUISVILLE, KY., Oct. 1—The importance 

of the vehicular traffic problem is receiving 

a large share of consideration from the 

thirteenth National Safety Congress which 

opened here Monday and will continue 

until Saturday. More than 3,000 men and 

women have gathered in this city from all 

parts of the country to attend this congress 

which is aimed at making the United States a safer place in 
which to live. 

Redesigning and readjusting our cities to ameliorate traffic 
congestion and minimize automobile accidents was advocated 
by Harland Bartholomew, noted city planning engineer, of 
St. Louis, at the Public Safety session of the congress today. 

The congress lost no time in getting down to work, and at 
the opening session on Monday adopted resolutions carrying 
accident prevention suggestions which, officials of the congress 
believe, will have far-reaching influence on future safety meth- 
ods. These resolutions follow: 

Whereas, Statistics and study show that more than 75 per cent of the 
53,000 deaths and millions of injuries caused yearly by accidents in the 
home, in the street and in other public places are avoidable, and 

Whereas, Experience has repeatedly proved that intelligent organized 
effort can successfully cope with and greatly reduce these avoidable 
accidents, thus showing such accidents to be unnecessary and a serious 
reflection on our country, and 

Whereas, The avoidance of such accidents is a public responsibility to 
be met with proper realization of their menace, judicious consideration of 
causes, and effective means of combat, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Safety Council, in its Thirteenth Annual 
Congress assembled in Louisville, advocates : 

1. The assistance of all persons, individual and corporate, to public 
officials in the performance of duties tending to ameliorate traffic con- 


eestion and traffic hazards and designed to minimize accidents in the 
street and in the home. 

2, The organization of community safety councils in well populated 

communities along lines similar to the 60 councils now functioning 
in our larger cities, the purpose of which is to create community interest 
in and accomplishment of increased safety in the home, in the street and 
in the industries. 
3. The education of the motorist and the pedestrian to acceptance of 
the principle that both have rights on the highway and that failure to 
recognize these rights must result in injury to each, not only in their 
persons and property but by an aroused public opinion and more drastic 
laws that will further interefere with their conveniences and liberties. 

}. The incorporation of organized instruction and training in the 
principles of personal and public safety into the curriculum of every 
public and parochial school of primary and high school grades. 

5. The more concentrated study of the automobile accident problem 
hy public officials by means of traffic charts, accident spot maps and 
uniform statistics to relieve local centers of hazards without delay and 
to provide adequate information on how, when, why and where automo- 
bile accidents are occurring. 

6. The issuance of State drivers’ licenses for all operators of motor 
vehicles upon their qualifications by test and examination as to ability 
and fitness, and revocation of such licenses for cause. 
>. The formation and adoption of uniform traffic regulations. 

8. The consideration of street traffic movement as a State and 
municipal problem of engineering importance and, with this, the creation 
of through traffic routes—city and county—with maximum safety factors 
determined by engineering analysis and revision. 

9. The co-operation of federal, State and municipal authorities and 
steam, and electric railroads in the continued campaign against grade 
crossilig accidents. 

10. The arousing of the public consciousness concerning the avoida- 
hility of accidents in the home and the education of all citizens to cope 
intelligently with home hazards, to the end that home life may be safe 
against accident. 

11. The strict enforcement of all laws, rules and regulations which 

(Continued on page 21) 
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THE MAKING OF THE FIRE INSURANCE RATE 


Ldward PB. Lardy, fssistant Manager, Ner York Fire Insurance Exchange 
Fortieth Article 
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Some Details of the Universal Schedule 


THE RATE FOR CONTENTS 

The computation of the rate, including the key rate, building 
deficiencies, deductions for exceptional construction, and the 
addition of a hazard charge, constitute the basis of the con- 
tents rate. From this basis there is a certain reduction which, 
theoretically sound, still complicates the schedule a little and 
is not clearly understood. It can best be explained by the use 
of an illustration. 

Assuming that the base rate made up by the factors noted 
is $1.00, and assuming that this $1.00 includes charges which 
amount to .7o for building deficiencies; that is, charges which 
are made after the key rate and before the deductions for 
exceptional construction. The builders of the schedule did 
not think that all of these deficiency charges should be made 
against the contents, and a reduction of 10 per cent is made. 
Thus, to continue the illustration, from the $1.00 there would 
be deducted Io per cent of .70, or .07, thus making the base 
rate for the contents .93. We repeat, the theory is sound, 
but the process is somewhat complicated and not usually 
understood. 

Charge for Susceptibility—This charge is taken from the 
occupancy charges and represents the susceptibility of the 
contents to damage. The hazard and combustibility have 
already been taken care of, and this charge against the con- 
tents is only supposed to consider the damage which may be 
sustained by the contents, due to their susceptibility to either 
water or fire. Several illustrations taken from the List of 
Occupancies are given, the first charge heing that which is 
known as the first column, or the hazard and combustibility 


charge, while the second is the suscey tibility charge. The 
illustrations are as follows: 

Aericultural 1MPleMeEnts . owes co ccccces cde cases caesvaweces 10- 50 
Cabinetware, furniture; no finishing or upholstering........ 25-$1.00 
Cabinetware, furniture, with finishing and upholstering...... 50- 1.00 





Nore :—One hand 35-$1.00; more than one hand not less than 50-$1.00. 





De P e OCU 2s C1] i a 50 
LOR So. CLS (or) 40 
Dry goods, wholesale, original packages only, not exceeding 

Peper ENE OF StOCK OPEN « 6.05.05 50.05 6 0ccieecedde cases 25 

Notr:—Only granted subject to private warehouse warranty. 

Jewelry manufacturing, not exceeding twenty-five hands...... 23- 50 
Jewelry manufacturing (twenty-five to fifty hands).......... 30-50 
Jewelry manufacturing (over fifty hands add 1 cent each col- ; 

uma for every five additional men, but total rate not to 

TICES SUS SIRS te Sct ae eine ee en ee 40- 60 
Paper, wholesale (no rags or scraps, see No. 1278).......... 5- 70 
Paper, with cutting and gilding.............0 0... cece cee eee 20- 65 
eRe NU STIR EMIAS ac on eo io ie 0 66 nse iops'in cb 6056 av bop mine iglcréac wo I5- 60 
Paper, with wrapping and twine ..................eccc cee Is— 60 


It is evident that the question of susceptibility, perhaps more 
than any other factor, is a judgment charge; no actual ex- 
periments have been conducted to grade this feature, but one 
can imagine that in time to come such experiments will be 


made. It ought not to be, with a well-equipped laboratory, 
impossible to carry through experiments based on many forms 
of finished goods, such as clothing, paper, piece goods of dif- 
ferent fiber and quality, and ascertain with some degree of 
accuracy their susceptibility to damage under fire and water 
conditions. This, however, is for the future, as yet it has not 
been done. 

Distribution of Stock Over Two or More Floors—The 
general opinion of underwriters, and past experience justifies 
it, is that the contents of the first floor occupy the choice loca- 
tion. In those cities where fire patrols are maintained, the 
contents of that floor can be more readily covered than any 
other in the building. Again, the contents may be more easily 
moved if there be time to carry material out of the building 
to a place of safety. 

The schedule provides that there shall be no charge for the 
contents if same extend over the basement and first, basement, 
first and second, or the first and second. If conditions be 
otherwise, charges are provided for that condition. For in- 
stance, if the stock is in the basement only the charge is .05. 
If it is in the basement, the first, second and third, the charge 
would be computed as follows: Basement, .05; first floor, 
00; second floor, .o5; third floor, .10; total, .20. Inasmuch, 
however, as the stock is distributed over four floors, the aver- 
age of this is taken and the charge is .05. 

Deductions for Fire Appliances—The deductions for fire 
appliances represent the same group of devices and purposes, 
with a few exceptions, as the building. These exceptions only 
need be noted. 

First, no allowance is made to the contents for self-releasing 
beams or girders. Second, allowance is made if the merchan- 
dise is covered by tarpaulins each night. Third, allowance is 
made if the merchandise is in tin-covered cases. Fourth, al- 
lowatce is made if the merchandise is on skids and the goods 
in original packages, the packages to be of a type that will 
resist water. Fifth, if the stock of the tenant is on the grade 
floor, a special reduction is made; if it is on basement and first, 
or first and second, and is skidded on the latter floor, in either 
case a reduction is made. 

These are the only points in which the allowance for con 
tents differ from that of the building. 

Exposure—The proper charge for exposure as computed 
on the table is added to the contents. In some jurisdictions a 
difference made in the charge which applies to the contents 
as compared with the building, this on the theory that a fire 
in an adjoining building will damage the building to a certain 
extent, but it will not, of necessity, damage the contents. 

Sprinklers —The deduction, if any, for sprinklers 1s 
but this means as in the case of the building a 

(Continued on page 15) 
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DISCOURAGING EXPENSIVE AGENTS’ 
CONVENTIONS 


MAN successful in one line of busi- 

ness is often prone to criticise 
others, equally successful in another line. 
Having run his own business successfully, 
a man of ego is quite humanly apt to 
believe he can do anything better than 
anyone else. So life insurance agents are 
often inclined to the belief that they could 
run their companies better than the offi- 
cers actually in charge. Although it con- 
stantly receives communications from 
agents containing suggestions for the 
management of companies, THE Spec- 
TATOR, while recognizing the ability of the 
older men, believes that the executives in 
charge are best fitted to manage success- 
fully, because they are experienced in the 
conduct of their business. 

However, there comes to this office a 
suggestion which, for reasons which will 
shortly become apparent, can hardly be 
ignored, It is a cure-all for a practice 
which some of the State 
officials seem to be coming to think of as 
being not in the public interest, yet which 
is followed by many life insurance com- 
panies, probably because as a custom for 
many years, their officers believe it to be 


insurance 


good business, although in some cases it 
is known to be followed because of the 
pressure of competition. Indeed, a few 
leading State insurance officials have re- 
cently expressed their opinions in letters 
and circulars addressed to insurance com- 
panies regarding the non-desirability of 
encouraging agents’ conventions which 
embrace liberal a for 


too program 


pleasure purposes, as opposed to con- 
structive plans for future business and 
agency development. 

In the letter written to THE SPecTaTorR, 
above referred to, a successful general 
agent, the leading productive agent em- 
ployed by a medium-sized progressive 
company, writes: 

In my opinion we are at the dawn of a new 
era in life insurance advertising. More atten- 
tion will be paid to the pulling power of well- 
worded and illustrated ads in such educational 
insurance journals as yours. The publicity, if 
not to be had from the brain of someone con- 
nected with a company itself, should be ob- 
tained from your experts or others qualified to 
do the job right. 

Confidentially, were I in authority as a life 
insurance executive, I think I would begin by 
cutting out the annual expensive outings with 
the loss of time and efficiency of those attend- 
ing: with the savings I would advertise in and 
patronize THe Specrator liberally and stand 
half the cost of human-interest publicity in the 
local agent’s home ‘town paper. 

It might not be amiss to whisper in your ear 
that the public, and especially the Congress and 
legislatures, are liable to start something in 
regard to the practice of sending agents on long- 
distance excursions. Retrenchment is over- 
popular with those who own insurance policies, 
and it would be a tragedy for them to conceive 
the notion that our companies are inclined to 
extravagance in any form. 

It may be that THE SpeEcrATOR is will- 
ing to subscribe to the suggestion of our 
correspondent, especially as he says a 
nice thing about our journal. 

For our part we would like to see him 
made a life insurance company executive. 
Furthermore, it is quite conceivable that 
his policy might seem to be a sound and 
constructive one. There is no doubt but 
that some agency outings are very ex- 
pensive, and there is room for doubt that 
they cause an increase rather than, as the 
general agent suggests, a decrease in ef- 
ficiency. At all events, the suggestion of 
this productive general agent might be 
partially adopted to the extent of limiting 
the frequency of agents’ conventions and 
eliminating any approach to what critics 
might term as pleasure conventions. 
There are some croaking objectors in the 
country who maintain that trade conven- 
tions and gatherings generally connected 
with business activities are growing too 
frequent, and are being overdone from 
standpoints of economy and efficiency. 





Robert L. Saville, who has been a member 
of the Richmond local agency of Allan, Saville 
& Sneed, Inc., for several years, has with- 
drawn in order that he may give his undivided 
attention to the real estate business. 
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TEN YEARS’ GROWTH AND WASTE 

HE table presented on page 37 shows 

a record of twenty-eight of the older 
life insurance companies with regard to 
their new business issued and paid for, in 
contrast with the amount of business lost 
through surrendered and lapsed insur- 
ance. In ten years, it will be seen from 
the table, that these twenty-eight com- 
panies, representing most of the leading 
older companies, with the exception of 
companies writing industrial insurance, 
and also excepting the group insurance 
business of the companies shown, issued 
and paid for $25,731,212,352 of new in- 
surance, a tremendous figure. During 
the ten years the lapsed insurance equaled 
$4,594,466,397, representing a waste of 
about 18 per cent of all new business 
written. In addition to this loss by lapsa- 
tion, insurance surrendered amounted to 
$3,209,951,171, or approximately 12% 
per cent of new business. As shown in 
the table, the percentage of lapses and 
surrenders to new issues was 30.56 per 
cent. Against the surrendered insurance 
the company paid the policyholders in 
surrender values $1,037,720,999, or 
$317.22 for each one thousand dollars of 
surrendered insurance. During the ten 
years, 1914 to 1923, inclusive, the total 
gain in insurance in force was $14,693,- 
916,152, or 57.1 per cent of their entire 
new issues. From 1913 to the end of 
1923 the rate of increase in insurance in 
force was 126.46 per cent. In the latter 
ratio six of the companies in the list in- 
creased their insurance in force over two 
hundred per cent, while twelve more had 
increases of over one hundred per cent. 


While it is a pleasing evidence of the 
popularity of life insurance to study the 
figures representing the vast amount of 
new insurance written, coupled with enor- 
mous gains of insurance in force, it is 
somewhat depressing to know that al- 
most one-third of the work accomplished 
by the agents in writing new insurance 
over a period of years, is lost through 
lapsation and surrendered policies. It 
undoubtedly demonstrates the fact that 
life insurance has become so well under- 
stood and that the nation has been so 
thoroughly sold on its desirability that the 
placing of new insurance is a compara- 
tively easy task. It emphasizes the fact 
that the great work now before the life 
insurance fraternity is conservation. 
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A Policy You | | 
Can Sell With Profit |' : 


No, this is not an invitation for you to leave your 





























own company, but just a suggestion to make your | be 
time yield more profits under our plan of improved ni 
brokerage service in branch offices. ; 


The Champion Income Accident policy is just one of the 
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liberal, up-to-the-minute accident policies offered by us —it isa 1 

silent partner to the man dependent upon his efforts for his income pi 

and appeals to every prospect. si 

th 

This policy with its distinctive provisions is indicative of the progressive ’ 

spirit inherent in all lines of protection offered by this company—Life, : 

Accident, Health, and Group. Under our plan you can place with us 

profitably (because all commissions on such business placed with us belong ie 

to the broker) business in the following lines: 0; 

tc 

th 

Accident Insurance i 

accident, health, and income accident Bs 

Group Insurance 0 

| —life, accident and sickness : : 
/ ft 

Life Insurance r ¢ 
—substandard and surplus business ; 

| : 
e e 

$' 

| What Our Branch Office Service Means to You : 
a 

Extremely liberal first year commissions and 9 guaranteed non-forfeitable renewals, on all ; 

life business you place with us regardless of volume. , 

a 

Awards and honors on same basis as offered to our regular agents—in 1925 a trip to Cuba t! 

at our expense is open to you. ; 

0 

Expert advice and assistance on surplus and substandard life, accident, and group insurance. r ft 

Business handled either on a contract or a one-case agreement basis. e 

\ 

Prompt action and liberal underwriting rules. r 

| 
Write us for Further Details 

) ¢ 

( 

MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. . 
1 

HOME OFFICE, SAINT LOUIS M. E. SINGLETON, President 
LIFE # ACCIDENT # HEALTH # GROUP | | 
( 
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ACQUISITION DISCUSSED 


Casualty Agents Feel That Rules 
Need Revision 





CLARIS ADAMS MAKES HIT 





Said That Insurance Dollar Could Be De- 
fended Against Any Charge 
[By a Staff Correspondent] 


Wuite SuLPHUR Sprincs, W. Va., Septem- 
ber 26.—At the joint convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents, which was held 
at the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week, three subjects occu- 
pied the center of the controversial and discus- 
sional stage. In their order of importance 
these were—acquisition cost rules, relations be- 
tween contractors and surety companies re- 
garding bonds issued to the former, and the 
possibility of the introduction of compulsory 
automobile liability insurance with its attend- 
ant danger of monopolistic State funds. An 
open and detailed exposition of the mentioned 
topics had been expected to develop, but, while 
the separate meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents, which con- 
vened on the last day, gave more than a hint 
of the strong undercurrent of dissension be- 
tween the companies and the general agents on 
the question of the value of existing acquisi- 
tion cost rules, there was no real disclosure 
of the differences that obviously rankled behind 
carefully-chosen words. The only thing really 
predominating was an apparently sincere de- 
sire on the part of both factions to have the 
matters disposed of on a co-operative basis 
and with the general agents and the companies 
acting in unison, if not in harmony.  Evi- 
dently those present at the gatherings felt that 
the problems arising could best be left to the 
attention of the several committees now having 
them under advisement. This attitude was 
particularly true with regard to the contract- 
ors’ bonds situation, and almost equally so on 
the operation of the acquisition cost rules. In 
each case, the potential explosive was handled 
with a considerate realization of its inflam- 
mable nature and was deftly wrapped in cir- 
cumlocutions designed to absorb any shocks it 
might receive. In other words, the unvoiced 
slogan was “Wait and See!” 

The first day of the joint convention, a full 
account of which appeared in last week’s issuc 
of Tue Sprcraror, was characterized by pleas- 
urable anticipation and by the inspirational and 
instructive addresses of William BroSmith, 
President of the International Association: 


Judge Harry L. Conn, former Insurance Com- 
missioner of Ohio, and George M. Graham, 
chairman of the traffic planning and safety 
committee of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce and president of the Chandier 
Motor Car Company, 

When Thomas E. Braniff, retiring-president 


of the National Association, brought the sec- 
ond session to order on Wednesday morning, 
a triumvirate of speakers overshadowed the 
program. The outstanding trio were: Mr. 
Braniff, himself; Thomas E. Moffatt, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and Claris Adams, the well-known 
attorney and member of the legal firm of 
Turner, Adams, Merrell & Locke. Figura- 
tively, Mr. Adams wielded an_ oratorical 
broadsword, Mr. Moffatt’s thrusts were ac- 
complished with a duelling rapier and Mr. 
Braniff advanced his mental cohorts behind a 
shield of indisputable argument. Other fea- 
tures worthy of note were the discussion of 
unemployment insurance made by Professor 
William B. Bailey, economist of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, and the outline of the 
contract bond difficulty delivered by General 
R. C. Marshall, Jr., manager of the Associated 
General Contractors of America. 

Just after Mr. Braniff opened the meeting, 





F. HIGHLANDS BuRNS 


President, International Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters 


he introduced “Tom” Moffatt and then sat back 
and awaited results. He got them, too. The 
president of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents wasted neither time nor words 
but launched at once into a short summary of 
the ethics and principles of his organization 
and pointed out that the agents in the associa- 
tion were forceful factors in the development 
of the business of insurance and could be re- 
lied upon to render adequate service to the 
They would defend their ideals at any 
Moffatt, and emphasized that 
“T don’t know whether 
American 


public. 
cost, said Mr. 
statement by saying: 


you realize the sacredness of the 





NEW OFFICERS 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents 
President—James W. Henry, Pitts- 
burgh. 
Vice-Pres.—Wade Fetzer, Chicago. 
Sec’y-Treas.—Dorr C. Price, Chicago. 














NEW OFFICERS 


International Association of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters 


President—F. Highlands Burns, Balti- 
more. 

Vice-President—Charles H. Reming- 
ton, Hartford. 

Sec’y-Treasurer—F. Robertson Jones, 
New York. 











agency system, but if you don’t you certainly 
will.” The resolution regarding those insur- 
ance companies not in accord with the prin- 
ciples of the agents’ association, which was 
adopted recently at the convention of that body 
in Milwaukee, was referred to by the speaker 
as a strong plank in the agents’ platform. Mr. 
Moffatt made it crystal clear that the agents 
intend to put this resolution to practical use, 
for he said: “The support of our business will 
be denied those companies who would break 
down the American agency system.” To drive 
home the thrust, Mr. Moffatt concluded with 
the following words: “I want you to realize, 
you casualty companies and casualty agents, 
that our agents meant business when they 
passed that resolution.” Mr. Braniff’s speech 
as retiring president of the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents was next pre- 
sented and was succeeded by the remarks of 
Professor Bailey. Both of these addresses 
were printed in THe Specrator for September 
25, so that nothing is to be gained by their 
repetition at this point, except to recall that 
Mr. Braniff’s talk summarized the position of 
the general agents with respect to the opera- 
tion of the acquisition cost rules as now opera- 
tive, and indicated that, under their provisions, 
the level of commissions was rising instead 
of falling. 


Contract Bonp Discussion 

Discussion of the contract bond problem, 
from the viewpoint of the contractors, fell to 
the lot of General R. C. Marshall, Jr., man- 
ager of the Associated General Contractors of 
America. General Marshall began by assert- 
ing his conviction that the bonding companies 
have not sold themselves correctly to the pub- 
lic, but have assumed that the public is thor- 
oughly conversant with their business when, 
as a matter of fact, the public is laboring un- 
der a misconception. There was a real need 
for something to correct this situation, he said, 
and recommended educational measures as giv- 
ing promise of the desired result. The volume 
of bonding business on construction runs to 
about $20,000,coo per year, General Marshall 
stated. He charged that insurance companies 
issuing such bonds have not exercised proper 
care in covering risks and said that it is now 
possible for any contractor to obtain a bond. 
The requirements of the present forms for 
these writings were sufficient, in the opinion ot 
the speaker, provided that they were lived up 
to and insisted upon by the surety carrier. Uni- 
form contracts and an exchange of informa- 
tion upon the part of local agents would accom- 
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plish much in the way of simplifying this class 
of business, was the speaker’s concluding view. 

The final set speech of the morning was 
made by Claris Adams, whose method of deliv- 
ery is familiar to insurance men and others 
who have been attending insurance gatherings 
during the past few years. It is a style of 
which, however, the listener does not readily 
tire, and, as many members of the convention 
had not heard Mr. Adams before, the applause 
at the end of his talk was doubly appreciative. 
Quickly seizing upon the then humor of his 
audience, Mr. Adams told them pleasant things 
about the business, made at least one concrete 
suggestion of a helpful nature, and issued sev- 
eral pertient warnings. In his first sentences, 
he stated that sound underwriting consisted in 
a consideration of both the physical and moral 
hazards of any risk and consequently the com- 
panies should put forth every effort to lower 
loss ratios by careful investigation of the busi- 
ness offered. There is no sounder business in- 
stitution in America than that of insurance, said 
Mr. Adams, and the insurance dollar could be 
defended against almost any charge. Indicat- 
ing that no business in this country was more 
closely supervised than insurance, Mr. Adams 
said: “Forty-eight policemen patrol its beat 
all the time. Some of them are sympathetic 
officers but some of them are just naturally 
hard-boiled cops!” 

INSURANCE IN THE Courts 

Referring to the difficulty of having an in- 

surance company get a fair chance in any case 
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brought before the courts, the speaker pointed 
out the tendency of legislatures to enact laws 
detrimental to insurance, and drew a sally of 
understanding laughter as he gave the follow- 
ing warning: “When the legislatures of 1925 
are in complete eruption, it will then be too 
The only way for 
the insurance business to successfully repel 
attacks against it, according to Mr. Adams, was 
to appoint one man in each district to look 
after the interest of the companies, the agents 
and the policyholders, and see to it that no 
harm was done by malcontents and those who 
would wreck insurance for their personal ends. 
Advising the use of specialized and institu- 
tional advertising the speaker stated: 


late to cap the craters!” 


Few editors have any inherent enmity toward 
any particular business. Prejudice where it 
exists is based upon superficial knowledge and 
hasty conclusions. They will listen to one who 
speaks with authority and, within the limita- 
tions that it must be news, they will publish 
the truth when they know it. <A little cultiva- 
tion is sure to yield a large harvest. 

Intelligent institutional advertising will serve 
the purpose of educating their publishers and 
eliciting their interest in a business of which 
they now know nothing and care little. Facts 
have a way of spreading from advertising 
space to news columns and from there to the 
editorial page. If you will tell the papers con- 
sistently and intelligently, they will tell the 
people in a language that the people can un- 
derstand. Other great business institutions 
less vitally affected by public opinion than gov- 
ernment controlled insurance have found such 
a policy to be a good investment. 

The third, and last, day’s sessions of the 
joint convention were held separately, each 
association devoting itself to its own regular 
annual meeting. The International Association 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters gathered 
in the main ballroom of the Greenbrier and the 
National Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents assembled in the Tudor room. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CASUALTY AND SURETY AGENTS 
Retiring-President Thomas EF. Braniff pre- 
sided at the agents’ session and, after dispens- 
ing with the reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting, the members listened to the report of 
Secretary-Treasurer Dorr C. Price which 
showed that the association now has $5151 on 
hand and is in a better condition financially 
than at any time in the past. The report of 
the membership committee, read by Chairman 
Gordon H. Campbell, indicated that the asso- 
ciation now numbers about 400 paid-up individ- 
uals and that there had been a gain of 101 mem- 
Mr. Campbell out- 


lined the plan whereby 3500 general agents’ 


bers since the year before. 


names were obtained from the companies and 
the men themselves were solicited by circular 
letters to join the association. He desired a 
personal letter from some general agent in 
each company, who was a member, to go with 
all circular letters sent out and asked the co- 
operation of his hearers in this respect. 
AcouisTion Cost UNDER FIRE 
The report of the executive committee, made 


by G. Arthur Howell, chairman, thanked the 


9 


Insurance Commissioners for their adoption of 
a resolution condemning the appointment of 
men in the automobile industry as insurance 
agents and decried the type of agent who will 
turn in undesirable business to his company. 
The growing tendency of some companies to, 
plant general agencies with men who are really: 
local agents, said the report, was responsible 
for the higher acquisition cost in many locali- 
ties. “I cannot believe that the companies will 
get the same service from such local general 
agents as from bona fide general agents,” said 
Mr. Howell. The speaker gave the opinion 
that the acquisition cost rules have not helped 
general agents and that the only relief for th. 
general agent lay in diversified lines. “Acquisi- 
tion cost rules are the boll-weevil of insurance,” 
he stated, and indicated that while the branch 
offices of companies have the funds of the com- 
pany behind them, the general agent has no 
other backing or source of profit except that 
furnished by himself. In conclusion, Mr. 
Howell touched on the action of some com- 
panies in dealing with matters affecting gen- 
eral agents without first consulting those 
agents, and ended by saying: “We feel we 
have an unquestionable right to discuss with 
the companies those things which they intend 
to do that will affect our business or the busi- 
ness of our policyholders.” 

The only resolution of a business character 
to be drafted by the agents’ committee and 
reiterated at the annual meeting was as follows: 

Resolved, That the acquisition cost rules at 
present in force on casualty business do not 
provide sufficient margin between the produc- 
tion cost for the regional and local agents and 
the allowance for general agents to pay the 
expense of administering and rendering the 
service required of supervising general agents 
and leave a profit therefrom. We believe 
experience will demonstrate that the branch 
offices of the companies cannot be operated 
within the limitations of these rules, and that 
a revision thereof is necessary in order to be 
workable. Our association has taken this posi- 
tion from the start and we reiterate the same, 
urging continued vigilance on the part of our 
officials and standing conference committee to 
this end. 


CompantgEs’ Views ExprRESSED 

The keynote address of the session was made 
by A. J. Ferres, vice-president of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company of New York, who took 
exception to the opinions on acquisition cost 
rules expressed by Thomas FE. Braniff in his 
annual speech on the previous day, and who 
stated the case for the companies on this ques- 
tion. “The general agency system has nine 
friends on the acquisition cost committee, and 
there are only nine men on the committee,” said 
Mr. Ferres. The difference in viewpoints was 
only as regards what caused the situation and 
the speaker believed that co-operation could. 
bring about the desired changes. The level of 
producers’ commissions had gone down, insisted 
Mr. Ferres, despite the claims of Mr. Braniff 
to the contrary. “When our business is largely 
from outside cities in which branch offices are 
located, we have the'same competition the gen- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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AUTO ACCIDENTS DISCUSSED 
Iiliteracy Held to Be Large Factor in Toll 
of Casualties 
Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 27.—Methods of 
linking automobile insurance up with the in- 
spection of motor safety equipment were dis- 
cussed at.a meeting of the motor vehicle com- 
mittee of the highway safety conference held 
at the Department of Commerce on September 
25. It was pointed out that fire insurance com- 
panies limit or fix conditions of construction, 
and that other forms of insurance also have 
similar regulations as to mechanical equipment. 
It is believed entirely possible that insurance 
policies could require that brakes be kept in 
good condition and that other requirements be 
met which would eliminate defective cars as a 

contributing cause to accidents. 

Court records show that illiteracy is a con- 
tributing cause of accidents; it was brought out 
at the meeting, and instances were cited of 
illiterates who hired substitutes to take exam- 
inations for operators’ licenses. 

The committee discussed a large number of 
items, all of which appear to contribute their 
quota to the accident toll of the country, and 
will give several of them, including the use 
of provisions in insurance policies to require 
equipment to be in good order, further consid- 
eration. 

Among those present at the meeting were 
C. E. Pettibone of the American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company, Boston, and C. R. 
Alling of the Underwriters 
Chicago. 


Laboratories, 


Four Years’ Progress of the Federal Surety 
Company 

Four years ago, on July 1, 1920, the Federal 
Surety Company of Davenport, Ia., was 
licensed and began business under the guidance 
of W. L. Taylor, the company’s vice-president 
and general manager. Mr. Taylor had not 
been interested in the promotion of the com- 
pany, but after its promotion was completed 
he was selected by the directors to conduct 
its business. On June 30, 1924, after four years 
of intelligently and energetically directed opera- 
tion, the company reports admitted assets of 
$1,708,815, including a surplus as to policy- 
holders of $1,176,850, of which $1,000,000 is 
capital and $176,850 net surplus. 

During the four-year period the net premium 
income aggregated $2,246,218, and the total in- 
come $2,604,838, including surplus from sale 
of stock, $177,160. 

It will be noted that the present surplus of 
the company practically equals the amount of 
surplus paid in, although dividends were paid 
as follows: In 1922, $19,353 in cash (3%); in 
1923, $92,409 in cash (12%) and thus far in 
1924, $29,500 in cash, and $164,000 in stock 
rights (23%). The net disbursements for 
losses amounted to $629,353 during the four 
years, with $54,981 additional paid for investi- 
gation and adjustment of claims, making a 
total of $684,334 on account of claims. The 
cash dividends aggregated $141,372, and the 
total disbursements $2,196,407, the income hav- 
ing exceeded the disbursements by $408,430. 


Although the losses, expenses and reserves of 
a new company frequently require more than 
is derived from the premium income in its 
early years, the Federal Surety Company has 
achieved a fine result in showing a surplus at 
the end of its fourth year, practically equal to 
the surplus paid in, having paid dividends in 
the meantime, and still having non-admitted 
assets exceeding $32,000. 

Safety in Automobile Driving 

Joseph Grondahl, president of the Safety 
First League, New York, has produced a book 
entitled “Safety for Twenty Million Auto- 
mobile Drivers,’ in which he treats the sub- 
ject of driving an automobile from the mental 
standpoint. In simple language, this book ex- 
plains, with the aid of graphic illustrations, 
what the motorist should do, and how, and 
what he should not do, and how to avoid doing 
it. It is well said that “the best safety devices 
are a careful driver and a careful pedestrian.” 
It is the aim of this work to create the science 
of automobile driving, and thus diminish the 
number of deaths and injuries and other ills 
attendant upon automobile accidents. 

The work of the League is endorsed by 
President Coolidge, former President Harding, 
Governor Alfred Smith of New York, the So- 
ciety of Professional Automobile Engineers, 
and many others. If every automobile buyer 
could be privileged to secure and read Mr. 
Grondahl’s book, it is very probable that the 
number of automobile accidents would be re- 
duced. That this saving cf life is well worth 
a strong effort is indicated by the figures pre- 
sented, viz.: 13,870 persons killed in motor ac- 
cidents in 1922, and 56,852 killed in five years, 
with 1,250,000 people injured in this country 
in the past five years. 

National Surety Gets Out Company Paper 

The National Surety Company, New York, 
has just issued the first copies of a company 
publication entitled National Surety News. 
Printed on smooth, glossy paper, the new house 
organ contains messages from the various de- 
partment heads, as well as stories of the work 
handled by each division of the company. It 
is intended that the booklet shall serve as a 
medium for exchange of opinions and for 
recognition of special effort on the part of any 
individual in the National Surety. W. L. 
Barnhart is the editor of the original periodi- 
cal and his associates are E. A. Collins, Jack 
Hyatt, Jr., and Captain W. L. Clemens. 





Death of R. S. Stringfellow 

Robert S. Stringfellow of Montgomery, 
Ala., who for thirty years was claim adjuster 
and agency supervisor in the Southern territory 
for the Preferred Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, died of pneumonia, last 
week, in a hospital in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Stringfellow for many years made his head- 
quarters in Atlanta. 





—James A. Brennan, for the past five years educa- 
tional secretary and assistant superintendent of the 
Illinois Social Hygiene League at Chicago, is to join 
the agency force of the Fidelity Mutual Life soon. 
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CRITICISES RECORDS 





Insurance Committee of Highway 
Safety Conference Meets 





“COMPANIES NOT CO-OPERATING” 





Need for Certification of Titles Stressed— 
Stolen Car Dangerous Factor on 
Roads 





Wasutincton, D. C., September 29.—Auto- 
mobile certification, adequate penalties for 
theft or joy-riding, and other methods for re- 
ducing automobile traffic hazards were dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the insurance commit- 
tee of the highway safety conference held at 
the Department of Commerce on September 27, 

The points discussed will be made the basis 
of formal recommendations soon to be drawn 
up, to be presented at the general conference 
of all organizations interested in the subject 
at a national meeting during the coming 
winter. 

Members of the committee present at the 
meeting criticised the lack of uniformity in 
records of traffic accidents kept by the com- 
panies and the poor co-ordination in safety 
work between the different companies, with the 
probability that the recommendations will in- 
clude provisions for the development of 
standardized forms. There will also probably 
by recommendations for co-operation by the 
companies with motor car owners, both in 
safety instruction and in inspection of equip: 
ment. 

Undoubtedly the committee will chiefly 
stress the need for national automobile title 
registration and adequate penalties, strictly en- 
forced, for automobile thieves and joy-riders. 
The stolen car, it has developed since the con- 
ference was formed, is one of the most danger- 
ous factors; it is operated by a driver who has 
no regard for rules of safety or the rights of 
others, who uses the car for a quick getaway 
after a crime. The ease with which such cars 
now may be disposed of in many States is an 
incentive to theft, it was asserted and the feel- 
ing was unanimous that decisive action be taken 
on this subject immediately. 

Those present at the conference were: 
Colonel A. S. Barber, United States Chamber 
of Commerce, director of the conference; Dr 
S. S. Huebner, University of Pennsylvaria, 
chairman of the committee; Fred W. Baer, In- 
ternational Association of Fire Fighters; Wil- 
liam BroSmith, Travelers Insurance Company; 
Austin Lilly, Maryland Casualty Company; 
Ernest H. Burgess, Chicago; J. M. Eaton, 
secretary of the National Association of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Companies; James 
P. Haviland, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Company; Miss Alice Lakey, editor of In- 
surance; Samuel Ludlow, Jr., First Reih- 


surance Company; H. P. Stellwagen, National: 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters; 
Pyke Johnson, National Automobile Chambgr , 
of Commerce, and James L. Madden, insurance 
department, United States Chamber ,of Com- 
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HONOR SIR ARTHUR WORLEY 
Luncheon Given to North British General 
Manager 


The officers and executive committee of the 
Insurance Society of New York, gave a com- 
plimentary luncheon at the Lawyers Club on 
Wednesday, September 24, to Sir Arthur 
Worley, general manager of the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company, Limited, 
and ex-president of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute of Great Britain. There were also 
present a number of officials of fire and cas- 
ualty companies, about thirty-five in all. 

Sir Arthur Worley, general manager of the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, was born in Manchester on the 
oth of May, 1871. 

He began his insurance career at the age of 
seventeen with the General Fire and Life In- 
surance Company of Manchester. In 1892 he 
joined the London and Lancashire (Fire) In- 
surance Company and remained in that com- 
pany’s service for twenty years, becoming its 
local manager at Edinburgh in 1903 and acci- 
dent secretary at the head office in 1907. 

Sir Arthur became associated with the 
“North British” in 1911, when he accepted the 
position of secretary to the Railway Passengers 
Assurance Company, which had been acquired 
by the “North British” in 1910. In less than 
twelve months he became manager of the 
“Railway Passengers” and in 1914 received an 
additional appointment as joint foreign fire 
manager for the “North British.” In 1916 his 
office was extended to that of fire manager 
and, in 1918, to general manager in London. 

In addition to his “North British” general 

managership, he still remains manager of the 
“Railway Passengers” and is also manager of 
the Ocean Marine Insurance Company, and 
chairman of the Fine Art and General Insur- 
ance Company, Limited, which are subsidiary 
companies of the “North British.” 

Sir Arthur has traveled to all parts of the 
world in connection with insurance business. 
During the war Sir Arthur was appointed a 
member of the advisory committee to the Min- 
istry of Munitions under the Explosives Liabil- 
ity Act, and in recognition of his services in 
this connection he had conferred upon him in 
1918 the decoration of C. B. E. 





E. G. Pieper to Head Rhode Island 


At the regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Rhode Island Insurance Com- 
pany of Providence, held last week at the home 
office, Emil G. Pieper, vice-president and 
secretary of the company, was elected presi- 
dent to succeed George L. Shepley, deceased. 
Coincident with Mr. Pieper’s election, Tunis 
Johnson, assistant secretary, was elected secre- 
tary to fill the position just vacated. 

Both Mr. Pieper and Mr. Johnson have been 
connected with the Rhode Island for many 
years. They hold the same respective posi- 
tions of president and secretary in the running 
mate of the Rhode Island, the Merchants In- 
surance Company of Providence, and are re- 
garded with high esteem in both companies. 


H. F. Badger Becomes Secretary and Man- 
ager of Pacific Board 

At a special meeting of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific, held last week, 
H. F. Badger, in charge of the sprinklered risk 
department, was unanimously elected to the 
position of secretary and acting manager, fol- 
lowing the acceptance of J. C. McCaughern's 
resignation as secretary and that of Arnold 
Hodgkinson as manager. Mr. Hodgkinson’s 
resignation was presented at the regular meet- 
ing of the board several days previous to the 
present meeting, but was refused. It was, 
however, accepted at this meeting. 

Mr. Badger has filled his position as head 
of the sprinklered risk department for the last 
three years most satisfactorily, and it was due 
to his excellent record and ability that there 
was no dispute as to his being the logical man 
for the position. Before his connection with 
the board he was a member of the special risk 
department of the North British and Mer- 
cantile. 


Michigan Agents Plan Meeting 

Lansinc, Micu., September 27.—A_ record 
gathering of Michigan insurance men is antici- 
pated here October 22 and 23, when the Michi- 
gan Association of Insurance Agents and the 
Insurance Federation of Michigan meet in 
joint convention. 

Thomas C. Moffatt, president of the national 
association, is among the speakers listed for 
the convention, and a number of other insurance 
celebrities are also expected to attend and give 
addresses. Insurance matters in general are 
to be taken up at the business sessions in the 
Hotel Kerns, which has been named as _ head- 
quarters, and a big banquet will close the meet- 
ing the evening of the 23d. 

Although the Michigan legislature convenes 
in January, it is improbable, according to Clyde 
B. Smith, president of the State association, 
that a proposed legislative program will be 
mapped out. It is possible that some bills may 
appear which will require attention of the in- 
surance forces of the State, but no definite 
policy will be outlined this far ahead. 


Death of W. H. Seiders 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., September 26.—William 
H. Seiders, aged 61, one of the leading busi- 
ness and insurance men for many years, at 
Brazil, Ind., died at his residence recently. 
Mr. Seiders became ill just a month ago, when 
he was attacked by complications of bladder 
trouble, which later was followed by heart 
trouble. His decline had been gradual during 
the past four weeks. He was born at Wald- 
boro, Maine, and at the age of 21 years went 
to Brazil to enter into partnership with the 
iate I. Jarboe in the insurance business. Later 
he became associated with the late J. V. Ayer, 
but when Mr. Ayer disposed of his interest in 
the business to enter other lines, a new firm 
was organized and the business was taken over 
by Wilson, Turner & Seiders. After Mr. 
Wilson’s retirement, J. C. Kidd secured an in- 
terest in the firm and it has since been known 
as Turner, Seiders & Kidd. 


NORTHWEST PROGRAM OUT 
J. B. Levison to Make Principal Speech at 
Chicago Meeting 

Curicaco, I1t., September 28.—The program 
for the fifty-third annual meeting of the rire 
Underwriters Association of the Northwest, to 
be held October 15-16, has been completed and 
announced by D. O. Stine, president. The 
gathering will be held at the Hotel La Salle. 
The Very Rev. William Converse DeWitt, 
dean of the Western Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, will pronounce the invocation. The 
first session will be given over to the presi- 
dent’s report and the reports of the standing 
committees. 

J. B. Levison, president of the Firemans 
Fund, will deliver the annual address on “In- 
surance and the Public.” Two other talks are 
scheduled for the afternoon of the first day: 
“Insurance and the Courts,” by Col. William 
Thompson, a Dallas attorney, and “Insurance 
and the Assured,” by Charles L. Gandy, assist- 
ant secretary of the Alabama Association of 
Insurance Agents and regional vice-president of 
the association. 

Three addresses are on the program for the 
morning session of the second day: “Insurance 
and the Fieldman,” by Fred D. Hess, assistant 
manager of the Western Department of the 
American of Newark; “Insurance and the 
Farmer,” by Hon. E. T. Meredith of Des 
Moines; and “Insurance and the Automobile,” 
by Frank L. Erion, adjuster, Chicago. 

The final session will consist of a speech by 
Hon. George F. Short, attorney general of 
Oklahoma, on “Insurance and the State,” and 
election of officers. 


D. G. Baird Secures Broker’s License 

David G. Baird has at last been successful 
in his attempts to secure the reissuance of his 
license as an insurance broker, and he will 
receive a license from the New York State 
Insurance Department as soon as he has filed 
the proper applications. James A. Beha, 
Superintendent of Insurance, after considering 
and reviewing the case, wrote the following 
letter to Mr. Baird’s counsel: 

Your request made some time ago that I give 
favorable consideration to again granting a 
broker’s license to David E. Baird has been 
duly considered. I have carefully gone over 
the records in this department concerning the 
application by Mr. Baird for a renewal of his 
license made some time ago. I have given con- 
sideration to the findings made on said appli- 
cation and I intend my action as in no way 
criticising the action then taken. I have also 
taken into consideration additional facts which 
have been brought to my attention. 

My confidence in Mr. Baird’s honesty and 
integrity is such that I have concluded that 
upon his filing the proper application for the 
renewal I shall direct that same be issued to 
him. 


C. C. Dominge Giving Lectures 
In the absence of E. R. Hardy, assistant 
manager of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- . 
change, on a trip to Europe, his lectures at 
Columbia University are being given by Charles 
C. Dominge, assistant secretary of the Great 
American Insurance Company of New York. 
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Advantageous 
Agency Openings 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company will establish a few more agency con- 
nections. 


This is the kind of company it pays to repre- 
sent—a powerful organization, reliable service 
and a full line of desirable policies offering pro- 
tection on property and commercial activities. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

508 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 

204-14 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Trust Company of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta Ga. 
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STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


MORE THAN 


TWENTY-ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS IN SECURITIES 


Deposited with the State of Indiana for the Sole 
Protection of Policyholders 


PROGRESSIVE 33 CONSERVATIVE 


The Growth of Oak 
The Solidity of Granite 


On Agency Matters Address, 
CHARLES F. COFFIN, Vice-President 




















WHY | 
The Columbus Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Prospers 


lst. Because it is organized and run on correct principles. 
Direct agency contract, Vested renewals, Unrestricted 
territory, Automatic promotion, Perfected endowment 
policies. 


2nd. Because the policyholders and the agents are assured 
of fair treatment. 


3rd. Because we play no favorites and give every agent an 
equal opportunity. 

4th. Because it is a clean cut proposition through and through, 
efficiently and economically managed, making money for 
everyone connected with it—taking care of policyholders 
first—paying agents liberal commissions—paying stock- 
holders good dividends—paying officers moderate salaries 
—honest to the core. 


Do you want a life insurance home where you will be pro- 
tected and assisted in your efforts to build an agency and a 
renewal income to take care of your declining years? 


We Have a Home for You. Write Us. 
The Company Where Dreams Come True. 


THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Cc. W. BRANDON, President. D. E. BALL, Sec’y & Actuary. 

















Americanize Your Credits 


Credit Insurance, as issued by the American Com- 
pany, is a broad service which brings to manufac- 
turers and wholesalers the following vital benefits: 


1—It reduces the credit waste. 

2—It affords an accurate basis for costs. 

3—It affords superior collection facilities. 

4—It increases efficiency. 

5—It promotes prosperity by stabilizing business. 
6—It distributes the burden of loss and affords an 


independent reserve fund over and above the 
capital employed. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Company has suc- 
cessfully rendered such service for the past thirty 
years. In that time we have not only paid over 
thirteen million dollars to our policyholders, but have 
prevented countless losses as well. 


Let our local representatives tell you about our 
Policies, as well as help you with your particular 
credit problems. 


The AMERICAN CREDIT-INDEMNITY CO. 


of NEW YORK J. F. McFadden, President 


Executive Offices: 
511 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all the Principal Cities 


Credit Insurance Exclusively 
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James L. Madden Opens Meeting of 
Fire Waste Council 


BIG ENTRY IN WASTE CONTEST 


Wider Fields for Work Laid Out—Sug- 
gestion for New Method of Presenting 
Loss Figures 

WasuincTon, D. C., September 27.—New 
and wider fields for fire prevention work were 
discussed at the fall meeting of the National 
Fire Waste Council, held under the auspices 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce at 
the Hotel LaFayette on September 26. 

Probably the most important points brought 
out were the need for securing the co-operation 
in this work of trade associations, which could 
develop fire prevention methods applicable to 
their particular industries; the desirability of 
establishing a classification of the 
cities in the fire prevention contest, so as to 
arouse greater interest, and a study of incen- 
diarism and arson. 

Following the custom of appointing a chair- 
man for the meeting from among those pres- 
ent, Franklin Wentworth, of the National Fire 
Protection Association, was unanimously elected 
to that office. Owing to the unavoidable ab- 
sence of Resident Vice-President Elliott H. 
Goodwin, of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, James L, Madden, director of the 
insurance department, opened the meeting, giv- 
ing a digest of the remarks which Mr. Goodwin 
would have delivered. Mr. Madden outlined 
briefly the work accomplished since the last 
meeting and complimented the various organ- 


regional 


izations interested on their activities, touching 
particularly upon the co-operation extended by 
the National 
Organization 


Commercial 
American 


Association of 
Secretaries and the 
Trade Association Executives. 

Ninety-one more cities are entered in the fire 
Waste contest than participated last year, T. 
Alfred Fleming, chairman of the contest cam- 
reported. A total of 256 
cities were enrolled up to September 25, against 


paign committee, 
165 last year, out of a total of 778 cities 
throughout the country eligible for the contest. 
The State of New Jersey leads the country 
with 20 cities entered, against 19 last year; ten 
States this year have ten or more cities entered, 
In the 1923 
contest the only State besides New Jersey to 
have ten or more cities entered was New York, 
with ten. This year, in addition to New 
Jersey with 20 cities, Kansas has 18, against 
6 last year; Illinois 15, against 6; Missouri 1:4, 
against 6; Oklahoma 13, against 4; New York 
12, against 10; Michigan 12, against 5; Ohio 
II, against 9, and Pennsylvania and Wisconsin 
10 each, against 8 each last year. In the case 
of Missouri and Oklahoma the number of 


against only two States last year. 


entries represents the entire number of cities 
in those States eligible to compete. 
Speaking on the work of chambers of com- 


merce, William Kennedy, secretary of the 


Camden, N. J., chamber, declared that fire pre- 


vention is the greatest work of such organiza- 
tions and that they can do much to key munic- 
ipal authorities up to their obligations. 

Similar sentiments were expressed by Gilbert 
IX. Stecher, chairman of the fire prevention 
committee of the Hoboken, N. J., chamber, 
representing the city, which won the 1923 prize. 
\lr. Stecher went a step further and urged that 

re departments pay more attention to pre- 
vention, rather than confining themselves to the 
extinguishing of blazes. He explained the 
lloboken ideas so successfully carried out last 
year, and declared that his organization will 
carry the work on not only in the surrounding 
county but throughout the State. That Hoboken 
is making a determined effort to win the 1924 
prize was indicated by figures he read show- 
ing that the fire losses in that city for the first 
six months of this year were but $60,423, as 
compared with $118,143 for the corresponding 
veriod in 1923. 

Fire prevention as a business proposition is 
here to stay, declared Richard E. Vernor, man- 
ager of the fire prevention department of the 
Western Actuarial Bureau, but there is much 
work yet to be done. Coming from Missouri, 
the only State in which the Governor last year 
prevention week 
proclamation, Mr. Vernor explained how gen- 


refused to issue a fire 
eral opinion had been aroused to such an ex- 
tent that practically every organization in the 
State affiliated itself with the fire prevention 
work. Only 70 per cent of the organizations 
affiliated with the National 
participating in this work, he pointed out to 


Chamber are 


the meeting, and he urged that personal letters 
be written to officials and members of the re- 
maining 30 per cent in an effort to enroll their 
co-operation. 


New IpEA FOR PRESENTING Loss FIGURES 

Some new ideas as to methods of presenting 
lire loss statistics were submitted in an inter- 
esting talk upon the situation in Canada by 
George F. Lewis, deputy fire marshal for the 
Province of Ontario. Canada is in a peculiar 
position by reason of its great forest wealth 
and low population, and the loss on a per capita 
basis would be misleading for the country as 
Instead, he presented figures showing 
the value of burnable property and the fire 


a whole. 


losses, thus presenting percentages of loss 
against the national wealth of the Dominion. 

Mr. Lewis declared that the insurance in- 
dustry is helping greatly to reduce the fire loss, 
hut that there will be no real progress until 
the general body of business men and manu- 
facturers realize that it is primarily their work. 
To prove this contention, he cited cases in 
Canada where business concerns went to great 
limits to prevent fire. 

He also declared that governments should be 
as energetic in suppressing fire as in reducing 
other crimes, thereby reducing arson, and pre- 
dicted that the time was not far distant when 
appropriations would be made for fire preven- 
tion work, 

Speaking of the great increase in fire loss 
as shown by recent statistics, Mr. Lewis con- 


13 


soled the conference by declaring that while 
burnable values have increased 120 per cent in 
the last ten years the loss has not increased to 
anywhere near as large a percentage. 
[‘lectricity and gas as contributing causes of 
lire were discussed by J. G. Reese, chairman of 
the insurance committee of the American Gas 
Association and the National Electric Light 
Association. Mr. Reese declared that while 
lire reports give electricity and gas as causes 
of fires those two elements, of themselves, 
would not cause fires, and his organizations 
and the industries they represent would not 
accept the responsibility for fires caused by 
carelessness or incompetence in wiring or pip- 


ing or in using electric or gas conveniences. 


W. E. MALLALieu SPEAKS 
W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, briefly 


addressed the meeting, telling of the work his 
organization is doing. He was especially en- 
thusiastic over Mr. Lewis’ suggestion that fire 
loss comparisons be based upon the burnable 
values rather than shown per capita, pointing 
out that to say the loss was so much per capita 
did not mean anything but to say that it was 
so much per cent of the burnable property 
values gave facts of concrete value. He in- 
troduced Thomas H. Anderson, chairman of 
the committee on fire prevention and engineer- 
ing standards, who pledged the support of his 
organization to the work of the council. 

The evolution of Fire Prevention Day and 
week was traced by T. Alfred Fleming, chair- 
man of the committee, who urged that the 
work be made an all-year-round proposition 
and not be dropped after the fire prevention 
week was over. 

A new subject was submitted to the meeting 
by Mr. Vernor, who outlined the work toward 
arson prevention which is being carried on in 
Detroit and which he urged be given consid- 
It is five time harder to convict for 
In Detroit 
arson and incendiarism became a real problem, 


eration. 
arson than for murder, he declared. 


and two detectives were assigned to investigate 
all suspicious fires. The men were on the job 
twenty-four hours a day and their work re- 
sulted in two years in cutting the number of 
set fires from 117 to 30. Similar work is being 
done in Norfolk and Baltimore, but few cities 
At his 
suggestion a resolution was adopted providing 


have ever taken steps along this line. 


for the creation of a committee of three to 
study the question. 

In recognition of his work for the council 
a resolution was adopted electing Elliott H. 
Goodwin honorary chairman of the fire waste 
council, a position which was tendered and ac- 
cepted, during the luncheon which followed the 


business meeting. 

REGIONAL PLAN SUGGESTED 
Dana Pierce of the 
council will 


At the suggestion of 
Underwriters Laboratories, the 
take up for consideration the advisability of 
dividing the country into regions for the fire 
prevention contest, giving honorable mention 


to the city in each region which makes the best 
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showing, in addition to the prizes already an- 
nounced for annual distribution. 

Mr. Pierce also suggested that some sort of 
recognition be given trade associations or in- 
dustries which make the best showing in fire 
prevention work in their particular line, which 
also, will be given consideration. 

Increased inspection activities will be under- 
taken as a result of the meeting, possibly some 
cities adopting the method used in Baltimore 
where boys were given an opportunity to enroll 
in the junior fire department, modeled along 
the makeup of the regular department, a 
scheme used by the fire prevention committee 
to arouse interest in cleaning up residential 
premises. 

Those attending the meeting were: Thomas 
H. Anderson, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, New York; Eugene Arms, Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago; Albert T. 
Bell, National Fire Protection Association, At- 
lantic City; Harry Chase Brearley, Brearley 
Service Organization, New York; James T. 
Catlin, Jr., National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Danville, Va.; W. Graham Cole, 
Washington; W. P. Darwin, Portland Cement 
Association, Washington; P. W. Edwards, 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agricul- 
ture; T. Alfred Fleming, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, New York; Walter R. 
Hough, Baltimore Board of Fire Commission- 
ers; Dr. S. S. Huebner, Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce; John T. Hutchinson, Insurance 
Federation of America, Detroit; William M. 
Johnson, Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, New York; Louis Justement, 
American Institute of Architects, Washington; 
William Kennedy, Camden Chamber of Com- 
merce; Miss Alice Lakey, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, New York; George F. 
Lewis, Deputy Fire Marshal, Ontario, Canada 
Frank W. Lawson, National Association of 


Insurance Agents, Baltimore; W. E. Malla- 
lieu, National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
New York; C. C. Meador, International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Engineers, Roanoke, Va.; 
Harold L. Minor, Wilmington (Del.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Dana Pierce, Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories, Chicago; Hickman Price, 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, New York; Thomas T. Read, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Interior Department; J. G. 
Reese, American Gas Association, Baltimore; 
George A. Ricker, Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, Washington; Charles H. Roloson, Jr., 
Baltimore Safety Council; A. E. Seymour, 
Washington Chamber of Commerce; William 
F. Shaw, National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Washington; Gilbert E. Stecher, 
Hoboken Chamber of Commerce; C. L. Top- 
ping, State Fire Marshal, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Richard E. Verner, Western Actuarial Bureau, 
Chicago; Franklin H. Wentworth, National 
Fire Protection Association, Boston; Elliott H. 
Goodwin, D. A. Skinner, John Ihlder, James 
L. Madden and Rollin M. Clark. 


New Association at Fort Worth 

AusTIn, TEXx., Sept 27.—Articles of incor- 
poration of the Fort Worth Insurance Under- 
writers Association of Fort Worth, with no 
capital stock, were filed in the Secretary of 
State’s Department. Incorporators were Wil- 
liam Rigg, John Ward Harrison and E. D. Rut- 
ledge, all of Fort Worth. Purpose of the cor- 
poration is “to teach and inculcate correct 
principles and methods in the conduct of the 
insurance business in Fort Worth.” 





Oklahoma Fire Losses Down 
OKLAHOMA City, OKta., September 29.—A 
material decrease in the number of fires re- 
ported to the Oklahoma State Fire Marshal’s 

office was announced by John Carroll. 
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WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION Dg. 
MANDS SOLE AGENCIES 


Not Satisfied With Treatment from Com. 
pany Committees 


The West Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents at their meeting last week in Parkers. 
burg, W. Va., adopted resolutions to the effect 
that they wished to have nothing but sole 
agencies in that State and that they were un. 
satisfied with the treatment accorded them by 
the supervisory committee appointed by the 
companies operating in West Virginia. The 
decisions were adopted unanimously by more 
than 150 member and non-member agents pres- 
ent, and copies forwarded to the various com- 
panies. 

It is stated in the resolutions that the asso- 
ciation has always handled the commission 
question for the agents, and that its officers 
and committees have always been agreeable to 
confer with the companies’ committees on any 
topic that was displeasing to them; furthermore, 
it is still willing to do this, but that it does 
not believe it has been accorded just treatment 
when the supervisory committee, without giving 
the association committee a hearing, endorsed 
a commission rule. This it is claimed, places 
them in a most incongruous position with the 
companies in that they are notified by circular 
letter what they formerly agreed to by written 
contract. 

They quote their defination of the term “sole 
agencies,” as follows: 

Resolved, That the definition of sole agency 
be that as defined in the agreement signed by 
the agents, i. e., “by sole agency is meant that 
a company and its underwriters and (or) de- 
partments shall be represented by only one 
agency in any town or city;” and that the 
territory affected by this agreement be every 
town or city in West Virginia, and territory 
outside of these limits be that designated by 
each local board, or where there are no local 
boards, by the agents in that territory accord- 
ing to their company contracts for territory, 
and that all new company appointments com- 
ply with these territorial rules. 


Thomas M. Baldwin Gets District 
Appointment 

Wasnuincton, D. C., September 27,—Thomas 
M. Baldwin, Jr., acting head of the District 
of Columbia Insurance Department since the 
departure, several months ago, of Burt Miller, 
has been appointed Superintendent of Insur- 
ance by the District Commissioners. The posi- 
tion pays a minimum salary of $3800 a year. 

Mr. Baldwin, who has been in the insurance 
department since 1022, is fifty-one years old, 
and a native of Philadelphia, although a resi- 
dent of Washington for forty-five years. For 
a number of years he was employed by the 
3altimore & Ohio Railroad, leaving that com- 
pany to join the Liverpool and London and 
Globe. He was also connected with the Han- 
over Fire, the Metropolitan Life and the At- 
lantic Life, leaving the insurance business in 
1917 to go to the United States Shipping Board, 
but remaining a member of that organization 
until joining the District insurance office. 
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ADVERTISING METHODS 
Extracts from Address of C. A, Palmer 
at London 
How American insurance companies use 
national media to teach the public conservation 
of life and property, and then localize such 
advertising by teaching the agent through in- 
surance journals how to obtain maximum re- 
sults from national advertising, was told to 
British insurance men by Clarence A. Palmer, 
advertising manager, Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia, Pa., during the 
recent advertising convention in London. Mr. 

Palmer said in part: 


American insurance advertising is divided into three 
parts, namely, circular matter, such as small folders 
and blctters, imprinted for the agent, and used by 
him for envelope stuffing. In this class are also in- 
cluded calendars, small printed matter, etc. 

Secondly, we carry on novelty advertising, by which 
I mean the distribution of various small gifts or 
trophies, such as silver lead pencils, drinking cups, 
or something practical and useful. These are given 
direct to the agents or leading members of the agency 
staff; for instance, my own company has made good 
use of several such articles in the past year. 

Thirdly, we have national advertising in the insur- 
ance journals and in the large national magazines, 
such as the Saturday Evening Post. 

National advertising is only carried on by a few 
companies—more those interested in life than other 
branches of insurance—while the first two forms men- 
tioned and trade journal advertising are in common 
practice by a very large number of offices writing 
general business. The companies which are doing 
national advertising are going about it in a very care- 
ful way, and with but one exception have not been 
doing it long. The one exception I mention has been 
at it for ten years, and, as far as I am able to judge, 
has had large returns in many ways. 

The companies which carry on a national adver- 
tising campaign do not by any means neglect the two 
first mentioned forms, but use each to strengthen the 
other. These companies thoroughly merchandise their 
national campaign. That is to say, every advertise- 
ment is reproduced in poster form and a copy is for- 
warded to each office about one week before the ad- 
vertisement is scheduled to appear, so that the agent 
will be sure to see it and look forward to the date of 
its appearance. The national advertising is also sup- 
plemented by a complete newspaper campaign made 
up by the company especially for the agents’ bene- 
fi These are put up in portfolio form containing 
a dozen “ads.” each. One of these portfolios is for- 
warded once every three months to each agent. ‘The 
agent is supposed to run the advertisements in his 
local paper and pay for the cost of the space used. 

In the above various ways we continually urge 
the agent to tie up with the national effort, and in 
co-operation with our men in the field try to tell 
each agent the value of cashing in on the background 
the company has established. 

Our field men’s conferences are very important, and 
the advertising department has talks with various 
groups of these men from time to time; sells them 


the company’s advertising program and endeavors to 
point cut to them how they can stimulate the agent 
into a greater effort. The result of these various 
efforts has been beneficial to all parties concerned. 

American insurance companies are more and more 
making use of the national magazines in an earnest 
endeavor to place insurance in the right light before 
the public and to point out the necessity of the con- 
servation of life and property. They sell this idea 
very strongly to each of their many agents by trade 
journal announcements and expect co-operation in re- 
turn, which, I am glad to say, is increasing appre- 
ciably day by day. 


Fire Courses to Start October 21 


Registration of students for the Insurance 
Society of New York courses in fire insurance 
is now taking place. Announcement is made 
that instruction will start on October 20 and 21. 
The exact dates for the casualty and surety 
courses have not been declared, but it is known 
that they will begin shortly after the fire 
courses. Pamphlets outlining the full courses 
and their phases of study have been prepared 
and printed and are now ready for distribution. 

The first two sessions of the junior fire in- 
surance course, which take place on Mondays 
from 12:30 to 1:15 in the New York Board 
rooms at 123 William street, will be addressed 
by E. R. Hardy, assistant manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, who will 
speak on “Principles and History of Fire In- 
surance.” 

The intermediate class in fire insurance will 
meet on Tuesdays in the New York Board 
rooms. Sumner Rhoades, secretary of the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Organization, 
will give the first three lectures in this course 
on October 21 and 28 and November 11; his 
subject will be “History and First Principles 
of Fire Insurance Rating.” 

The senior class in fire insurance will meet 
at the Insurance Library, 84 William street, on 
Tuesday evenings from 5:15 to 6 o’clock. Mr. 
Hardy will have charge of the first three meet- 
ings and will also speak on “Fire Insurance 
Rating,” with attention to Principles and Prac- 
tices Analytic Schedule. 


A. Hodgkinson Appointed Manager of the 
National Auto Club 

Arnold Hodgkinson has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the National Automobile Club, 
with which is connected the Pacific Coast 
Automobile Underwriters Conference, succeed- 
ing Carleton D. Babcock, who resigned a few 
weeks ago. 


Conditions in Honduras Described 


OKLAHOMA City, Oxta., September 26.— 
Guy H. Fuller, of the Southwest Adjustment 
Company, who returned’ Friday, from 
Honduras, foresees little or no trouble for in- 
surance companies because of the revolution- 
ary condition prevailing there. With three 
American gun boats anchored in the harbors, 
to maintain order in the coast towns, there is 
nothing alarming to insurance interests, he be- 
lieves. Even greater protection is guaranteed 
than ever before, due to the government order 
to protect not only Americans, but all for- 
eigners—their lives and their property. Here- 
tofore the order only involved protection to the 
lives of American citizens, which caused more 
or less risk as to property. Mr. Fuller be- 
lieves the country will never be on a stable 
basis until the United States or some other 
firmly established government takes hold and 
sees it through a reorganization period. Com- 
panies are still writing fire insurance with little 
regard for conditions, and the principal part 
of riot and civil commotion insurance is being 
written by Lloyds of London, he said. While 
in Honduras Mr. Fuller visited. Ceiba, Tela 
and Puerto Cortez, 


Commissioner Explains Texas Ruling 


Fire insurance companies now operating in 
the State of Texas will receive the following 
notice from Insurance Commissioner John M. 
Scott, enlarging upon the rule, recently promul- 
gated, that commissions on Texas insurance 
production must not be paid to non-residents 
of the State: 


In the matter of business to be conducted 
under the ruling of the commissioner’ set out 
in the circular of August 18, and now in force 
since September 1, the commissioner has ruled 
that commissions paid to outside brokers or to 
persons not licensed as Texas agents would 
not constitute a violation of his order or of the 
statute, provided the payments were made under 
contracts arranged for prior to September 1, 
whether then executed or not. In other words, 
if a company had out a commitment prior to 
September 1, to renew policies then existing, 
or take on lines, and this business came through 
a broker, and had attached to it the under- 
standing that the usual commission would be 
paid to the broker, this agreement could be 
carried out, although the policy might be dated 
subsequent to September I, since it was not 
intended that his ruling should affect the agree- 
ments in force, whether to write insurance or 
to pay brokerage on the same. 





The Making of the Fire Insurance Rate 
(Continued from page 4) 


sprinkler equipment of a low grading not sufficient to rate the 


tisk on the sprinkler schedule. 


Coinsurance-—The allowance for coinsurance is computed 
on the same principle as that for the building, with this differ- 
ence, that the allowance is only one-half of the amount pro- 
It was pointed out that where the 


vided for the building. 


Tequired coinsurance is 80 per cent, a reduction of 15 per cent 
18 made in the rate of the building. In the rate of the contents 
this reduction is 714 per cent. The difference is justified, be- 


cause the building, even with a much lower rate, is the better 


risk, and from its very nature is better able to resist damage 


by fire and/or water than the contents. 


The few cases where 


this could be otherwise, as a stock of pig iron, need not be 


noted. 


salutary. 


1s 


Faults of Management.—The charges for these are pre- 
cisely the same as those made against the building; this brings 
the pressure for correction on both the person carrying in- 
surance on the building and the person or persons carrying 
insurance on the contents. 


The effect of this status has been 
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PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd, 
of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 





Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Burglary & Thef 
Accident & Health, Plate Glass. 


Fire, Automobile, Tornado, Explosion, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Rent, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Riot & Civil Commotion, 
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Head Office 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
C. M. Berger, United States Manager 


Philadelphia Branch Office 


Wood 
ELMER A. LORD & CO., Resident Managers. 
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LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 6O,, Ltd., °F sox" 


Building, 512-514 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
145 Milk Street, Boston; Mass. 
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Home Office 
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INCORPORATED 1832 


January 1, 1924 


Wm. H. Palmer, President 
B. C. Lewis, Jr., Secretary 
J.C. Watson, Treasurer 
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Wm. Palmer Hill, 
J. M. Leake, General Agent 

















Organized 1855 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
JANUARY 1, 1924 





Capital, $2,250,000.00. 
Surplus to Policyholders, $6,501,619.22 

Assets, $14,683,598.32 
NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 











Virginia Fire and Marine 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF RICHMOND, VA. 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums .............. $1,251,042.79 

SPAT ARUINIEOR. o5 op cic oivea nine 2 6 x sew ere bist 307,400.33 

or Th ae eee eae $500,000.00 

Se SU 0 es Oe ara 1,103,162.36 

Surplus to Policyholders................... 1,603,162.36 
BisiMNUARBELS. oes oS sca uselesaoweush ee $3,161,605.48 


Wm. H. Palmer, Jr., Vice President 
Asst. Secretary 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS LOYAL 


Net Surplus, $4,251,619.22 
Liabilities, $8,181,979.10 


WAITE BLIVEN, Vice Pres. 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Sect. 
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The Sprinkler Tank— 
a Sign of Safety 


High it stands, a silent sentinel. An outward symbol 
of the effective protection afforded by an automatic 
sprinkler system. Beneath, throughout the building, 
every nook and corner is guarded against any insidious 
outbreak of fire. Night and day, in and out of 
working hours, there is constant vigil. 


So guarded, buildings are usually considered high 
grade insurance risks, and lower insurance rates re- 
sult from proper installation. For experience has 
demonstrated the value of the automatic sprinkler in 
reducing the possibility of fire. 


Our experienced Engineering Staff—at your com- 
mand on all Fire Prevention matters—can render a 
definite rate and engineering service on sprinkler 
installations. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
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A VALUABLE NEW REFERENCE WORK 


CREDIT INSURANCE 


By 
SAUL B. ACKERMAN 


Assistant Professor of Insurance, New York University 
and 


JOHN J. NEUNER 


Assistant Dean, Northeastern University— 
School of Business Administration 


A PIONEER WORK ON THE SUBJECT 


Every Company Official, Agent or Broker 
who desires to be well informed as to 


CREDIT INSURANCE 


will find in this useful reference book a vast amount of informa- 
tion, presented in a condensed and readable manner, relating 
to 

Early Development of Credit Insurance 

Fundamentals of Credit Insurance 

Analysis of Policy Forms 

Special Riders in Policies 

Adjustments 

Approved Credit Risk Policy 

Service and Collection Department 
with numerous sub-divisions under these topics. 

An Excellent Reference or Text Book for 
All who are interested in 


CREDIT INSURANCE 


Price, per copy, $1.25 
Discounts on quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Sole Selling Agents (except the publisher) for the Insurance World 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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Reports of Fire Insurance Companies 

The extensive information given annually for 
many years in The Insurance Year Book con- 
cerning fire and marine insurance companies 
has been further elaborated in the department 
entitled Reports of Fire Insurance Companies. 

In the Fire and Marine Volume for 1924, re- 
cently published, are presented facts and fig- 
ures concerning the individual companies 
which indicate clearly the character of a com- 
pany, the degree of success achieved by its ad- 
ministration, its financial standing and prog- 
ress through a series of years, and the chief 
events in its career. 

Among the salient features of the exhibit 
for each company are a list of principal offi- 
cers; a tabulation of the important items from 
its statements for five years; a balance sheet 
of its assets, liabilities, capital and surplus on 
December 31, 1923; its risks and premiums in 
force, classified by kinds of business; its pre- 
miums, losses and dividends since organization ; 
descriptions of real estate and bonds and stocks 
owned; lists of directors, field States 
entered, etc., and a section entitled Historical 
Data, which condenses in a relatively brief 
space a record of the principal events in the 
These include facts con- 
cerning its organization, capital paid in and 


men, 


company’s history. 
changes in capital; surplus contributions ; stock 
par 
largest amounts written on 


dividends; charter changes; and book 


values of stock; 
one risk; stock owned by directors; deposits 
in various States; opinion as to company’s ad- 
ministration and repute, with data as to under- 
writing and investment profits and losses in 
the last five years; board memberships; classes 
of risks written, etc. 

This comprehensive fund of information is 
systematically arranged, and is so condensed as 
to be embraced in comparatively small space, 
the essential data about 1000 
organizations being included in 444 pages. 

In addition, there are hundreds of pages of 
other useful this 


concerning 


information in valuable 
cyclopedia. 

From the foregoing brief description it will 
be realized that The Insurance Year Book, Fire 
and Marine Volume, constitutes a reference 
work of great value as to the standing and 
reputation of fire and marine insurance com- 
panies operating in the United States, as well 
as embracing much other data of service to fire 
underwriters. It is published by The Spectator 
Company and sells at $15 per copy. 


J. S. Luce Celebrates Fifty Years of Fire 
Insurance 

John S. 
Scranton, Pa., celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his entrance in the fire insurance busi- 
ness, last week, at his farm near Scranton. In 
honor of the occasion a number of prominent 
ire insurance men were present to pay their 
Tespects to Mr. Luce. Among them were: J. 
M. Woodroffe, E. S. McKillip, C. A. Ludlum, 
W. N. Bament, George A. Clarke, and E. B. 
La Tourette, 


Luce, the well known agent of 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST 
Changes in Library Staff—Mrs. FE. W. 
Wetmore, assistant librarian of the Fire Un- 
Northwest for 
suc- 


of the 
made 
ceeding Miss Emma L. Quackenbush, who is 
married this fall. Miss Jane Luce 
of Fred B. Luce, manager of the 
Providence Washington, becomes assistant li- 


derwriters Association 


five years, has been librarian, 
to be 


daughter 


brarian November 1. 

Fire Prevention Proclamation.—In issuing 
his call for “Fire Prevention Week’ in the 
State of Illinois, October 5-11, Governor Small 
has called attention to the $20,co0,coo annual 
State. 
more 


He urges that the obser- 
than 


loss in the 
perfunctory and 


haz- 


vance be made 


that citizens rid their premises of fire 
ards. 

A. W. Hale Appointed to Firemans Fund. 

A, W. Hale, formerly Cook county special 
agent for the Sun, has been appointed special 
agent Fund and the Home 
Fire and Marine in Cook county, succeeding 
Rs Ve 
go into another line of business. 

Chicago Board Rules—Class | 


for the Firemans 
Prendergast, who resigned recently te 


mem- 
bers of the Chicago Board of Underwriters 
will be suspended if they are not in line by 
October 23 as regards the agency limitation 
rule adopted at the quarterly meeting of the 
hoard in July, according to an announcement 
of Ernest Palmer, manager and general coun- 
sel. The offending agencies must satisfy the 
executive offices of the board that they do not 
represent a company which has more than four 
Class I agencies, including the agencies of any 
and all underwriter annexes issuing such com- 
panies’ policies, or the penalty will apply. 
Observance of Fire Prevention Week.— 
The Chicago Board of Underwriters is co- 
operating with the Chicago Fire Department 
Week. 
the 


in observation of Fire Prevention 


Arrangements have been made to have 
Wednesday luncheon on October 8, of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce devoted entirely 
to Fire Prevention Day. Talks on this subject 
will be given by Ernest Palmer, manager of 
the 


the men interested in fire prevention. 


Chicago Board of Underwriters, and of 
Governor Small of Illinois has issued official 
for Week, 
naming October 5-11, the week to be observed, 
attention to the 
destruction of property 
by fire, $20,000,000 of property having been de- 
stroyed in this city each year by fire. The fire 
department, under the direction of John T. 
Connery, the new fire commissioner, is very 


proclamation lire Prevention 


called the fact of 


tremendous 


and 
waste in 


enthusiastic over the co-operation of the Chi- 


cago Board. Placards will be placed on thirty 


pieces of fire apparatus which are not in active 
use, which after the parade in the downtown 
district will be stationed in important locations 
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throughout the city, and the “fire slogans” will 


be called to the attention of thousands of 
people, who will be attracted by the fire 
apparatus. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Reciprocal Hearing Ended.—The public 
hearing on reciprocals, before the special com- 
mission appointed by the legislature, came to a 
close last week. Edward C. Stone, counsel for 
the Massachusetts Casualty Underwriters; 
Claude L. Allen, representing the Boston Board, 
and Robert J. Bottomley, counsel for the pro- 
were the principal speakers before 
the committee. The committee will now com- 
municate with several departments 
of other States and with several reciprocal ex- 
They will both pro- 
ponents and opponents before making a final 


ponents, 
insurance 


changes. confer with 
draft of any measure to be presented. 

J. S. Eynon Retires.—John S. Eynon, gen- 
eral loss adjuster for John C. Paige & Co., 
associated with the firm for the past twenty- 
eight years, has resigned, having retired from 
Mr. Eynon, who is in excellent 
health, will shortly move to San Diego. He 
is held in highest regard by his associates and 
was presented with a platinum watch and chain 


active business. 


by the members of the firm, and was given a 
dinner by the office staff before he left. 
Legislative Suggestions. —\lany suggestions 
for legislation were placed before the special 
commission formed to investigate fire loss and 
for fire prevention, at its 
Alfred E. Davenport, 
Board, con- 
tributed several which met with favor. 


recommend means 
public hearing last week. 


former president of the Boston 


Kansas Litigation to Be Resumed 
TopeKA, KAn., September 29.—The Kansas 
fire insurance rate suit is to: be really started 
next week. Gilbert Frith, special master, has 
set the case for hearing October 7 and expects 
to complete the taking of the evidence with- 
It is expected that the tak- 


ing of the evidence will require about a month 


out further delays. 


and the master and the special stenographers 
are prepared to devote that much time to the 
case without an interruption. John Hunt, local 
attorney for the companies, and John Egan, 
both 
announced that they were ready to go ahead 
with the trial and complete the taking of the 
If the present plans are car- 
ried out all of the evidence will be submitted 
Some time will be 
required to secure copies of the evidence and 
it is likely that the arguments before the master 
will be completed in January. The findings 
of the master would be presented to the district 
court in April or May and a decision ordered 
and then the case would be ready for hearing 
in the supreme court in the fall of 192s. 


special assistant attorney general, 


evidence at once. 


during the present month. 
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PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Building 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President 
CLIFTON MALONEY 


Only high-type men and women can ob- 
tain contract to represent this company. 


For salesmen and saleswomen of such type 
we have an interesting contract to offer, 
backed by real co-operation. 


JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 


Henry W. Ives & Company 


INCORPORATED 1910 


735 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


UNDERWRITING MANAGERS for 
THE UNITED STATES and CANADA 


FOR 


RAIN INSURANCE 


“Inland Lloyds” 
of New York 


Cash Deposits in 
New York State 


$415,050.50 


Duly organized, approved 
and licensed by the Insur- 
ance Department of New 
York. 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 
ACCEPTED 





EXCESS COMPENSATION 
CASUALTY COVERS 


Security Mutual Casualty Co. 
OF CHICAGO 


Assets $6,800,000 
Surplus $2,210,000 


Surplus and Reserve $6,200,000 


STRONGEST CASUALTY 
COMPANY IN AMERICA 

















NOW READY 


SURETY AND CASUALTY 
SALESMANSHIP 


By 
JOSEPH R. WILSON 


Manager, Development Division 
Maryland Casualty Company 


Manager, Maryland Casualty Company 
Training School 


Compiler of Lesson Papers on Surety and Casualty 
Principles and Salesmanship and Field Development 
for the Maryland Casualty Company Training School. 


Former Vice-President United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company, and only brother of the late 
President Woodrow Wilson. 


Compiler of agents’ text book ‘‘Fidelity Bonds, Surety 
Bonds, Casualty Policies, the principles governing 
their underwriting; the methods of constructive sales- 
manship and the service in connection with them” for 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 


Single Copy $4. 
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HOME OFFICE: NEW YORK 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


Royal established reputation attracts busi- 
ness. Continued right observance of con- 
tract obligations renews it. 
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Acquisition Discussed 
(Continued from page 9) 


eral agent has,” was the statement made. Mr. 
Ferres hinted that State interference may be 
the result of inability to settle the problem and, 
on this point, said: “The shortest way to a 
reduction of the acquisition cost is by a reduc- 
tion of the acquisition cost loading permitted 
in the rate, and this may be done by the States.” 
The pressure on the general agency system did 
not come from the rules so much as from the 
increase in the number of companies and from 
competition. The rules were designed to relieve 
the pressure. In conclusion, Mr. Ferres 
pleaded that: “We want to settle our troubles 
at home!” 

J. Robert Sherrod, of the legal firm of Miller 
& Chevalier, made an address on “The Present 
Federal Tax System” in which he outlined the 
conditions now existing and showed how taxes 
affected agencies which were incorporated and 
those which were not. G. E. Turner, manager 
of the Casualty Information Clearing House, 
discussed the aims of that organization and 
stated, with regard to mutual and reciprocal 
competition with stock companies, that: “The 
fact still remains that the losses of stock com- 
panies in the small fields and communities are 
due to the fact that the agent has not known 
how to meet this competition.” American in- 
surance buyers will recognize the stock com- 
panies fully if the proposition is put up to them 
in a sound manner, said Mr. Turner, and the 
way for the stock companies to take is to link 
themselves with the theory of public relations. 
The contract bond issue was shelved by W. G. 
Wilson, who recommended that nothing be done 
on this until the committees now considering 
the subject had time to make a complete in- 
vestigation. Later on, Mr. Wilson, dealing with 
the acquisition cost rules, said that their main 
difficulty was that the expense of trying them 
out lay on the general agents’ shoulders. Re- 
tiring-President Braniff made no direct reply 
to the statements previously advanced by A. J. 
Ferres but briefly stated the agents’ position 
and concluded with the following remark, which 
brought a burst of applause from the member- 
ship: I don’t believe we have anything to 
fear in laying our case before any insurance 
department.” The election of officers for the 
National Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents brought forth the results shown in the 
inset accompanying this article, and the appoint- 
ments on the executive committee included: 
Thomas I. Braniff, chairman; B. W. McCluer, 
Gordon H. Campbell, G. Arthur Howell, Hol- 
combe G. Johnson, James H. Carney, Charles 
H. Burras, Wallace M. Reid, James J. Hoey 
and James R. Millikan. 


CasuALTy AND Surety UNDERWRITERS’ 


SESSION 
The annual meeting of the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, held in the ballroom of the Greenbrier 
on Thursday morning, was characterized by 
only one set speech, although that evoked plenty 
of discussion. It was made by R. H. Towner, 


head of the Towner Rating Bureau, and dealt 
with the reasons underlying the making of 
rates, and the fact that rates cannot always be 
relied upon when founded on statistical mate- 
rial alone, without the assistance of care and 
judgment in underwriting. This was due to 
the cyclical nature of surety losses, said Mr. 
Towner, who indicated that the premium should 
always allow for this element. There was a 
deferred liability in such writings, continued 
the speaker, and instanced the outstanding 
bonds on cantonment construction which had 
been written during the war period and which 
were still undecided. 

Retiring-President William BroSmith held 
the chair throughout the session and the first 
business was the hearing of committee reports. 
That of Secretary-Treasurer F. Robertson 
Jones showed that the organization is in a 
good condition and has fifty-seven company 
members, one bureau member, five individaul 
members and two honorary members. The 
General Reinsurance of New York was the 
only member added during tne past year. The 
value of co-operation was instanced by Mr. 
Jones in his discussion of the Wisconsin situa- 
tion, where the health and accident companies 
were not permitted to write on forms that did 
not coincide with those conditions arbitrarily 
laid down by the insurance department there. 
The Commissioner was beaten on this point, 
put an appeal will be decided after October 1. 
The report of the committee on blanks was 
filed, although Mr. Jones, in the absence of 
Benedict D. Flynn, chairman of this commit- 
tee, read some excerpts. These dealt with an 
attempt to be made this vear to remove Sched- 
ules J and K requiring statements of the out- 
standing losses of surety and fidelity companies. 
Modification of these schedules will be asked 
and the question will come up in May of 1925. 
The auditing committee reported through F. J. 
Parry, of the American Surety, and the regis- 
tration committee through J. J. Meador of the 
United States Casualty. 


Discussion or R. H. TowNner’s AppreEss 

The discussion of Mr. Towner’s paper, fol- 
lowing its reading immediately after the com- 
mittee reports, was begun by Frederick Rich- 
ardson, United States manager of the General 
Accident, who complimented Mr. Towner and 
said that he believed that the progress of in- 
surance should be considered in a broad light, 
without so much attention to detail and re- 
liance on annual statements made to insurance 
departments. Statistics were sound enough but 
a general study of conditions must lead to their 
practical application. Secretary G. F. Michel- 
bacher, of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, answered this by giv- 
ing the opinion that the States had forced the 
companies to statistics. The statistical sys- 
tem of dealing with insurance problems 
naturally considers the past as an index of 
future eventualities, he said. Clarence Hobbs, 
representative of the Commfssioners on the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insurance; 
Vice-President Norman R. Moray of the Hart- 
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ford Accident, James A. O’Neil of the Royal 
Indemnity and A. Duncan Reid, president of 
the Globe Indemnity, all. commented on Mr. 
Towner’s paper and argued for a combination 
of statistical and sound-judgment methods in 
rating and in conducting the business. 


Taxes ON Otp POoticIEs 

The situation regarding taxes on policies 
issued prior to 1922 was handled by Chairman 
Manton Maverick of the legal committee, who 
read a resolution which was passed. This 
resolution, referring the entire matter to the 
standing legal committee, was worded as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the situation created by the 
opinion recently rendered by the Solicitor of 
Internal Revenue regarding “Additional Taxes 
on Adjusted Premiums” on policies written 
prior to January 1, 1922, be referred to the 
standing legal committee of this association to 
take whatever action it may deem advisable in 
the premises and report conclusions to the com- 
panies. 

Nominations of officers for the coming 
terms followed the reading and adoption of 
resolutions thanking the officers of the associa- 
tion for their efforts during the year, acknowl- 
edging the assistance of the various committees, 
and expressing appreciation of the co-opera- 
tion given by the insurance press of the coun- 
try. New officials were elected as shown in the 
boxed list inserted in this article, and the execu- 
tive committee was made up of Manton 
Maverick, chairman: William BroSmith, F. 
J. O'Neil, E. A. St. John and A. Duncan Reid. 

On Thursday evening, the get-together ban- 
quet was held with Spencer Welton, popular 
vice-president of the Fidelity and Deposit, as 
chairman, and J. R. Millikan, Charles Burras 
and Phillip Braniff as funmakers. The Na- 
tional Surety Company, through William B. 
Joyce, had presented corsage flower boquets to 
the seventy-two ladies present, and these ap- 
peared at every table. FE. M. Linville, presi- 
dent of the New York Indemnity Company, on 
behalf of his organization, gave each of the 
convention delegates a briar pipe of “Campaign” 
style, and also distributed handsome sealskin 
wallets with the compliments of the New York 
Indemnity and its parent company, the National 
Surety. Golf tournament prizes were awarded 
and Nate Leipsiz, international card expert, 
entertained the guests. 


Chamber of Commerce Moves 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Sept. 27—October 1 
was moving day for the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the organization leaving the 
Mills building, where it has been domiciled for 
several years, to take possession of its own 
structure at Connecticut avenue and H street. 

In the insurance department will be quarters 
on the third floor, in the northwest corner, 
where considerably more space will be avail- 
able than was possible to be had in the more 
crowded Mills building. 

The new Chamber of Commerce building is a 
beautiful structure, well worthy of a visit from 
any insurance man coming to Washington. 
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Desirable Territory Open for 


General Agencies in Arkansas, 
Minnesota and Western Kansas 


Central States Life 
Insurance Co. 
St, Louis, Mo. 




















Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Founded 1865 





Over forty per cent of the new business of the 
Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policy- 
holders who not only evidence their satisfaction by 
insuring their own lives, but by recommending the 
Company to their friends. 


Especially valuable to the agents of the Provident 
Mutual is the active good will of these whose 
Old Age Endowments have matured. 


We have some very desirable ter- 
ritory in Kansas, center of great 
wheat belt, to contract on a General 
Agency Basis. Liberal first year 
commissions and non-forfeitable re- 


newals. 


Our Policies are as good as the Best 


Write the Home Office. 


American Home Life 
Insurance Company 


Topeka Kansas 






































Progressive agents will find it a decided advantage 
to have the agency of this company that does render 
a SUPERIOR SERVICE. 


We have valuable agency territory available in the 
following States: 


Arkansas Maryland Ohio 

Colorado Massachusetts Pennsylvania 
Connecticut Michigan South Carolina 
District of Columbia Minnesota Tennessee 
Illinois Mississippi Texas 

Indiana Missouri Virginia 

lowa Nebraska West Virginia 
Kansas New Jersey Wisconsin 


Kentucky New York Wyoming 
North Carolina 


Correspondence solicited. 
Detroit Fidelity and Surety Company 


Home Office, Detroit, Michigan. 
Homer H. McKee, President. 





















Field Annuals 


Insurance Directories 


for 
*Greater New York Tennessee 
{New York State North Carolina 
New Jersey South Carolina 
Kentucky Virginia 
Texas 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
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National Safety Congress Meets 
(Continued from page 3) 


are designed to remove hazards of everyday 
life and to prevent accidents which would other- 
vise result from uncontrolled hazards. 

The National Safety Movement has been a 
dominating factor in increasing the span of 
life, Lewis a DeBlois of Wilmington, Del. 
president of the National Safety Council, de- 
clared. 

“Tf the accidental death rate of 1907 (shortly 
before the National Safety Movement was or- 
ganized) had remained constant to 1923, 241,- 
748 more persons would have suffered acci- 
dental death than was actually the case, and 
this in spite of approximately to0,000 deaths 
from automobiles,’ Mr. DeBlois said. 

At a modest valuation of $3000 a life, this 
represents $725,c00,000, which we might multi- 
ply by three to get an approximate value for 
lives saved, non-fatal injuries prevented and 
property not destroyed, a total of $2,176,000,coo. 


\ 


It was announced at the session of the con- 
eress to-day that so great has the vehicular 
traffic problem become that comprehensive pub- 
lic safety surveys of all the larger cities of 
the country have been instituted by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

The first of these surveys, made in Kan- 
sas City recently, under the direction of Syd- 
ney J. Williams, Chief of the Public Safety 
Division of the National Safety Council, was 
reported on at to-day’s sessions of the Thir- 
teenth National Safety Congress meeting in 
this city. 

The survey disclosed that, of the 656 acci- 
dental deaths in Kansas City since January, 
1921, 424 were public accidents, of which 257 
involved motor vehicles, 169 were home acci- 
dents and sixty-three were industrial. 

The number of motor vehicles registered in 
Kansas City rose from 22,510 in 1918 to 61,314 
in 1924. Despite this fact, the number of 
motor vehicle fatalities have shown a decrease 
thus far in 1924 compared with the same pe- 
riod in 1923. 

It was pointed out in the report that, of the 
motor involved in fatal accidents, 
about 80 per cent were passenger automobiles 


vericles 


and most of the remainder delivery cars and 
trucks. A spot map of the traffic fatalities, 
developed by the investigators, shows that 21 
per cent occurred in a central business district 
occupying 37!3 per cent of the city’s area. 

A study of forty-nine fatalities indicated 
that such accidents occurred by seasons. The 
largest percentage of these occurred during the 
months of April and October; February, June, 
July and December were next. 

This survey has been submitted to the Kan- 
sas City Safety Council and certain legislative 
and administrative official bodies of the city for 
consideration and possible adoption, either in 
Whole or in part. 


R. G. Houston Not With Indiana Mutual 


f 


A news item from Chicago, recently printed 
in THe Specrator, stated that R. G. Houston 
had been made countersigning trustee of the 
Indiana Mutual Casualty Company. We are 
informed by President Fred de Coningh, of 
the company named, that there is no officer of 
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the Indiana Mutual Casualty Company known 


as countersigning trustee, and also that Mr. 
Houston is not connected with the company 
in any capacity whatever, and it is not now 
intended to employ him. THE SpecTATOR re- 
grets that this statement was made in its pre- 
vious article, and is glad to make this correc- 
tion. 

Concerning this matter President de Coningh 
writes : 

In your issue dated September 18, 1924, on 
page 13, we find an item headed as follows: 
“R. G. Houston Rejoins Indiana Mutual Cas- 
ualty’ Company,” below, under date of Septem- 
ber 8, a statement that Mr. Houston has been 
appointed countersigning trustee of the Indiana 
Mutual Casualty Company. 

This statement is absolutely without founda- 





Casualty, Surety, Ete. 











tion. In the first place, the Indiana Mutual 
Casualty Company does not have an officer 
known as a countersigning trustee and in the 
second place, R. G. Houston is not connected 
with the Indiana Mutual Casualty Company in 
any capacity whatever and no intention of em- 
ploving his services in any capacity whatever 
is in.the minds of those who have charge of 
this company at this time. 

Inasmuch as you give this notice a rather 
prominent place, we ask that in the first issue 
you publish your retraction just as prominently 
as you have published it in the first instance. 


Chicago Casualty Adjusters Meet 
The Casualty Adjusters Association of Chi- 
cago resumed monthly meetings last Thursday 
night in the Fraternity Room of the Great 
Northern Hotel. 
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Selling Surety 


so page surety bonds isn’t a business 
for the flash-in-the-pan boys—but for 
the agent who takes time to study a little, 
plan a little, and work a lot, it is an avenue 
to revenue that adds to the activity of the 
Income Tax collector. 


Big per capita production is as easy in small 
towns as it is in big cities—easier if the agent 
has vision and takes advantage of the op- 
portunity to develop new lines to meet local 


Steady plugging does it—the kind of honest, 
earnest, systematic work that has built every 
permanent thing the world ever saw. 
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Sp. 102 
PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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| If you are not already adequately repre- 
! sented in this territory | will be glad to have 
| full information regarding an agency connec- 
} ‘tion with your Company. 
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| 
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~@. G. L. BUILDING 
Same Rates for Males and Females. 


Double Indemnity and Monthly Disability Income features for 


Males and Females alike. 


Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for nothing. 


We have openings in Ala., Ark., Dela., D. C., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ia., 
Kans., Md., Mich., Minn., N. M., Okla., S. D., W. Va. : _ 


THE OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of CHICAGO, ILL. 


B. R. NUESKE, President 


The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Blvd. running through 


Our Agents Have 


A Wider Field— 


An Increased Opportunity Because We Have 
Age Limits from 0 to 60. 
Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on a variety 


of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the 
Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarter- 


Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 


b. IL 
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to Quincy and Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial District. 
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The Cream Is in the “Strippings” 





If you ever lived in the country, you probably have had the 
experience of nestling your head against the warm side of a 
red cow, the while balancing yourself on a one-legged stool 
as you directed two alternate streams against the bottom of a 
tin pail gripped tightly between your knees. And you re- 
member the admonition to make a thorough job of it—“‘for 
the most cream is in the strippings.”’ 


In the life insurance business we face a like necessity. There 
is a certain volume of business that comes to an agent without 
much exertion, and is apt to be worth little more than the 
activity required to produce it. After the easy business is 
exhausted, then continued persistent effort brings the business 
that makes an agent successful and prosperous—for the cream 
of the territory is in the “‘strippings.”’ 


The Peoria Life is known for the help and encouragement 
extended to its agents to get the “strippings”’ of their territories. 
Policies are issued at all ages, to women as well as men, on 
participating and non-participating plans, for both standard 
and impaired risks. Thorough service to policyholders sup- 
plements cooperation with agents. Stimulating campaigns at 
frequent intervals inspire Peoria agents to realize their full 
possibilities—to get their share of the “hard-to-get’”’ business 
which is the basis of big success. 

af 
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Peoria Life Insurance Co. _ Peoria, Illinois 



































Fast Selling Policies ina 
Fast Growing Company 


Agents are constantly realizing the 
wisdom in selecting the National Life 
line of policies, whereby they are 
enabled to render a better service to 
the insurance-buying public. 





Safety and low cost are the factors 
which enable them to sell more insur- 
ance to more people, thereby i increas- 
ing their commissions. 
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Top contracts available to men capable of 
handling district agencies in northeastern 
Indiana, southern Indiana, western Michigan 
and in portions of Illinois. 
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The Mortality Experience of a Japanese Life Insurance 


Consulting Statistician, 


Were it not for the barrier of language, 
the international appreciation of the scientific 
work of the Japanese would be very consider- 
ably enhanced. In few directions have the 
Japanese been more industrious, as well as 
daring, than in the development of life insur- 
ance among a people but a generation removed 
from a primitive condition. Fortunately, in ex- 
ceptional individual instances, the Japanese, 
with commendable enterprise, publish their 
official reports also in English, French or 
German. This particularly has been the case 
with life insurance companies, including the 
Post Office Life Insurance Department. Promi- 
nent among Japanese life insurance companies 
is the Meiji Life Insurance Company, which 
has published its experience, with particular 
reference to causes of death, for the years 
1908-1917, in both the Japanese and English 
text. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
interest and the practical value of this re- 
port, which is in continuation of earlier re- 
ports, respectively, for the period 1881-1808, 
and 1899-1901. The report has been compiled 
by Dr. Takeo Taketa, the company’s medical 
director. 

The company in 1908, at the beginning of 
the year, had 92,976 persons insured, add- 
ing 21,585 policies during the year and 
experiencing a mortality of 1290. The num- 
ber of lapses, or surrenders, was 9215, the 
number of maturities 142, leaving a total of 
103,914 insured persons at the end of the year. 
The calculated number of insured exposed to 
tisk was, therefore, 08,445, and the rate of 
mortality 13.10 per 1000. The rate reached 
14.08 per 1000 by 1914, and 15.18 per 1000 by 


Company 


3y Frepertck L. Horrman, L.L. D. 


Prudential Insurance Company of 


1916. In 1917, or at the end of the period 
under review, the number of insured at the 
end of the year was 161,225, while the aver- 
age number exposed to risk during the year 
was calculated at 156,159. The mortality rate 
during this year was 14.95. For the entire 
period, the total number exposed to risk was 
1,366,322. Among this group there occurred 
18,997 deaths from all causes, equivalent to 
a rate of mortality given as 13.90 per 1000. 

The mortality is first given for each year 
of the period 1908-1917* in extraordinary de- 
tail, revealing a wealth of new information 
concerning the racial pathology of the Japanese 
people, for it is hardly necessary to point out 
that practically the entire group of exposures 
represent pure Japanese, while it is particu- 
larly interesting to note the distribution of 
sexes, it being shown that there had been 14,- 
436 deaths from all causes among males and 
4679 deaths among females. 

Infectious diseases during the entire period 
made up 30.3 per cent of the mortality of males 
and 28.2 per cent of the mortality of females. 
Of the infectious diseases the most important 
was typhoid fever, causing respectively a mor- 
tality of 2.4 per cent for males and 1.7 per 
cent for females. Influenza caused a mortal- 
ity of only 0.4 per cent for males and 0.2 per 
cent for females. Cholera was relatively un- 
important among the insured, representing 0.4 
per cent of the mortality of males and 0.2 
per cent of the mortality of females, or about 
the same proportion as influenza. Dysentery 





*The figures by causes differ slightly from those 
previously given, due probably to classifications and 
corrections, 
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America 


was somewhat more common, causing 0.5 per 
cent of the deaths of males and 0.5 per cent 
of the females. There were only two deaths 
from plague among males and one among 
females.t| Tuberculosis of all forms caused 
25.2 per cent of the deaths of males and 24.6 
per cent of the deaths of females, and of this 
20.4 per cent represented pulmonary tuber- 
culosis among males and 17.5 per cent among 
females. The mortality from tuberculosis is 
given in much more detail than is common in 
American reports. 

There were only three deaths from leprosy 
among males and no deaths from this disease 
among females. There were twenty-seven 
deaths from syphilis among males, and eight 
among females, or proportionately about the. 
same. Of special interest is the mortality from 
cancer,£ which, for all organs and parts, 
caused 8.85 per cent of the deaths of males 
and 9.66 per cent of the deaths of females. 
There were 1277 deaths from cancer among 
men and 452 deaths from cancer among women. 
Cancer of the tongue, which is generally asso- 
ciated with syphilis, caused only nineteen deaths, 
or 0.13 per cent, among men, while there were 
no deaths from this cause among women. 
Cancer of the esophagus caused 0.98 per cent 
of the deaths among men, and 0.21 per cent 
of the deaths among women, while cancer of 
the stomach caused 5.43 per cent of the deaths 
among men, and 3.14 per cent of the deaths 
among women. This excess in proportionate 
frequency of cancer of the stomach among 
Japanese men is unquestionably significant, as 





+ There had been five deaths from plague during 
1899-'07. 
¢ Excluding sarcoma. 








being attributable, in all probability, to dietary 
habits. Equally suggestive is the higher pro- 
portionate mortality from cancer of the liver, 
which among men was 0.89 per cent, and 0.54 
per cent among women. Cancer of the gall 


bladder was exceedingly rare, there having 
been only one death from this cause. 
of the rectum caused 0.49 per cent of the 
deaths among men, and 0.56 per cent of the 


Among other forms of 


Cancer 


deaths among women. 
cancer, which are all dealt with in minute de- 
tail, the most suggestive information concerns 
cancer of the uterus, which formed 4.2 per 
cent of the deaths among women, and cancer 
of the female breast, which caused only 0.26 
per cent. The extreme rarity of cancer of the 
breast among Japanese women is revealed by 
every qualified investigation into Japanese statis- 
tics. There were only twelve deaths from this 
form of cancer among 452 deaths from can- 
female 


cer of al! forms among the insured 


population. Finally, mention may be made of 
thirty-six deaths from sarcoma among men, or 
0.25 per cent, and nine sarcoma deaths among 
women, or 0.19 per cent. 

Of special interest in this connection is the 
relative incidence of diabetes, which formed 
0.64 per cent of the deaths among men and 
0.34 per cent of the deaths among women. 

In view of the prevailing rice-eating habit 
of the Japanese and the correlated occurrence 
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of beri-beri, which is a deficiency disease, it 
is interesting to note that there were 255 deaths 
from beri-beri among insured males, or 1.77 
per cent, of the deaths from all causes, while 
were 41 deaths among 
women, or 0.88 per cent. 
was extremely rare, there having been only 


there from. beri-beri 


Goitre in fatal forms 
live deaths from this cause among men and 
seven deaths among women. From alcoholism 
there were only seven deaths among men and 
no deaths among women. 

Among other diseases of special importance 
is apoplexy, which caused 13 per cent of the 
deaths among men and 9.6 per cent of the 
deaths among women. The different forms of 


were not. particularly pronounced. 


Valvular disease of the heart was aiso rela- 


insanity 
tively infrequent, causing only 2.7 per cent of 
the deaths among men and 3.7 per cent of the 
deaths among women. Other forms of heart 
diseases were all relatively infrequent, particu- 
larly arterio-sclerosis, which caused only 0.28 
per cent of the deaths among men and 0.26 
per cent of the deaths among women. 

All respiratory combined 
9.3 per cent of the deaths of men and 7.6 per 
This, however, 


diseases caused 
cent of the deaths of women. 
excludes the deaths from influenza, previously 
referred to. All diseases of the digestive sys- 
tem caused 11.6 per cent of the deaths of men 
and 13.4 per cent of the deaths of women. Of 
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Thursday 


some significance in this connection is the rela 
tively high proportion of deaths from ulcey 
of the stomach, having been 1.07 per cent . 

Ir 
While alco. 


holism was relatively rare, cirrhosis of th 
; i 


men and 0.9 per cent for women. 


liver was of more common occurrence, the rela. 
tive proportion having been 0.9 per cent for 
men and 0.3 per cent for women. 

All forms of diseases of the genito-urinary 
system formed 6.2 per cent of the deaths among 
men and 10.6 per cent of the deaths shhee 
women. The higher proportion among women 
was largely due to acute and chronic nephritis 
the latter causing 5.2 per cent of the deaths 
from all causes among men, and 10 per cent 
While biliary 


calculi caused 0.28 per cent of the deaths among 


of the deaths among women. 


men and 0.39 per cent of the deaths among 
women, renal calculi was practically absent 
from the experience, there having been only 
one death from this cause among the women, 
Diseases of pregnancy and parturition caused 
146 deaths, equivalent to 3.1 per cent of the 
There were 572 deaths from 
violent causes among men, or 3.96 per cent 


female mortality. 
while there were 76 deaths among women, ‘ 
Of these, suicide, due to in- 
sanity, caused 1.18 per cent of the deaths among 
men, and 1.03 per cent of the deaths among 
women, while other suicides caused, respectively, 
0.26 per cent of the deaths among men and 
0.09 per cent among women. In the entire 
experience there were only thirty-eight deaths 
from homicide among men and_ five among 


1-02 per cent. 


women.§ 


It would, of course, require an extended 
examination of the facts to justify conclusions 
drawn from such comparative statistics, but in 
a general way the experience reveals nothing 
particularly striking by way of contrast with 
the corresponding experience of an American 

s 1 give in all cases the calculated percentages, as 
contained in the official report, having not thought it 
necessary to recalculate the proportions. There are 
some minor discrepancies in the data, which I make 
ne attempt to explain. 





A Company with Friends 
Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in 
this Company, which for seventy-three 
years has been rendering unexcelled 
service, does not work alone. Wherever 
he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends 
ready to help him by testifying that there 
is no better company in the land than the 
old Massachusetts Mutual. Its enviable 
record for service and the low net cost of 
the protection furnished make a combina- 
tion that assures success to any real 
worker in the field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 
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company, operating under much the same con- 
ditions. The few diseases which are exception- 
ally prominent, such, for illustration, as beri- 
beri, plague and cholera, cannot be looked upon 
as serious indications of dangers which it would 
be necessary to take into account in the transac- 
tion of business in Japan. Since the underly- 
ing causes of plague and cholera, as well as 
beri-beri, are now generally understood, the 
risk of these diseases affecting large masses 
of the population in Japan ,is potential, rather 
Malaria is practically unknown in 
twenty-nine 
entire expe- 


than real. 


Japan, there having been only 


deaths from this disease in the 
rience. 

The previous experience of the 
covers the 1899-1907. During this 


period, the total number of insured persons 


company 


period 


exposed to risk one year was 533,303, among 
whom there occurred 7512 deaths, or at the rate 
of 14.09 per 1000. The deaths 
classified by causes is 7473. Of these 189 were 


number of 


from typhoid, 35 from malaria, 23 from in- 
fluenza and 1502 from pulmonary tuberculosis. 
The mortality from all tubercular diseases was 
1697. There were 163 deaths from beri-beri, 
deaths from 


a nutritional disorder, and 47 


diabetes. There were 371 deaths from cancer 
of the stomach, 52 deaths from cancer of the 
liver, 88 deaths from cancer of the oesophagus, 
31 deaths from cancer of the intestines, 18 
deaths from cancer of the larynx and pharynx; 
there were 79 deaths from cancer of the 
uterus, 6 deaths from cancer of the tongue and 
only 4 deaths from cancer of the female breast. 
Aside from the foregoing, there were 5 deaths 
death from 


In marked 


There 
leprosy and 81 deaths from suicide. 


from sarcoma. was one 
contrast is the mortality from homicide, of 216, 
while there were 196 deaths of persons killed 
in battle, 

It may be questioned whether any life in- 
surance company of the world provides more 
interesting material, deserving of thoughtful 
and extended consideration. The mortality of 
the Japanese in this country, and particularly 
in Hawaii, is a subject concerning which there 
Prevail widely conflicting opinions. Insurance 


experience does not seem to conform to the 
general mortality experience, due partly to the 
tact that many Japanese invalids return to their 


home country and thus fail to have their deaths 
hecome a matter of record in this country, or 
tlawaii. There are reasons for believing that 
the race has not the same tenacity of life as 
the normal white race, but this question is far 
‘rom being settled. It cannot be overlooked 
that the Japanese, in Hawaii especially, live in 
laree numbers under conditions of housing, food 
ad disease exposure, decidedly less favorable 
than for the better element of the white popu- 
lation. 

The Japanese Year Book for 1923 gives an 
interesting table of survivorship for England 
ard Japan, based upon 100,000 living at age 10. 
Qf this number there are stated to survive to 
age 40, in England 78,653, and in Japan 79,919. 
After age 50 the differences are decidedly in 
favor of England, and by age 65 the number 
surviving in England is 46,754, against 40,089 
By age go the number surviving in 
It would 


for Japan. 
Iengland is 1319, and in Japan 205. 
thus appear from the comparison made that 
the conditions are about the same, up to the 
age of 50, subsequent to which the experience 
is more favorable to the people of England. 
I:xperience otherwise would seem to sustain 
this conclusion and justify the general prac- 
tice to limit Japanese applicants to endowment 
policies. 

In this connection it may be said that the 
death rate of the Japanese during the period 
1894-1918 has remained practically stationary, 
with a slight trend towards an increase. For 
1894-1898 the rate was 20.5, while for I1914- 
1918 it was 21.7. For some recent years the 
rate has been still higher, partly influenced by 
influenza and its after effects. For 1921 the 
rate was 22.7. 

A brief reference may be made to the re- 
port of the Nippon Life Assurance Company 
report 
brief on the 

Out of 5492 deaths dur- 
ing 1922, 1135 were from tuberculosis, 390 from 


for 1922, published in English. This 


also includes some observations 


mortality by causes. 
cancer and gg from beri-beri. The ratio of 
actual to probable mortality during 1922 was 
84 per cent. Since 1889 the company, with an 
aggregate exposure of 4,975,000 has had 64,- 
590 deaths, against an expected number of 77,- 
On the basis of amounts, 
the ratio of actual to probable loss was 80 
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781, or 8&3 per cent. 
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The Nippon is the largest life assur- 
ance company of Japan, having during 192% a 
premium income of about 14,500,000 yen, which 
is about equal to $7,250,000. 

Japanese insurance managers are among the 


per cent. 


most earnest students of insurance questions 
at the present time. Their reports and con- 
tributions to insurance science reflect a large 
measure of originality, as well as intelligent 
American students of life insur- 
ance cannot do better than make themselves 
thoroughly familiar with what is transpiring 
in Japan, locally 
gained may seem remote and hardly applicable 
As a race mortality 


adaptation. 


although the experience 


to American conditions. 
problem there is no more interesting phase of 
insurance than the details of the experience 
which is being had by Japanese insurance com- 


panies. 


Insurance Fables, by William Alexander 


I have read with a great deal of interest 
“Life Insurance [fables for the Man in the 
Street” and “Insurance Fables for Life Under- 
writers,” by Mr. William Alexander, whose 
hooks on life insurance are so well and so 
favorably known. In driving home any truth, 
the use of a fable, a parable, or other apt il- 
lustration is often far more potent than the 
most carefully thought-out argument. These 
little booklets, therefore, should prove of great 
value if properly used.—Harry Everts Mor- 
xkoW, President, The Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York. 

\While I had read most of your fables as 
they appeared from week to week in THE SPEC- 
iar k, | am delighted to have the fables in 
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book form and have carefully re-read both 
books. 

You have performed an unique as well as a 
valuable service to the cause of insurance educa- 
tion and the graphic illustrations add interest 
to the text. I cannot help thinking that these 
two books will appeal especially to industrial 
insurance agents who want to know more about 
the production of ordinary insurance and the 
needs which it fills. They have neither time 
nor opportunity for extended study of an in- 
tensive nature and your clear and concise pres- 
entation of many elemental truths puts valuable 
material within their grasp. 

But any agent can learn something from the 
books, regardless of whether he sells ordinary 
or industrial. The series addressed to the man 
in the street will, of course, prove informative 
to prospects and will serve a good purpose as 
an aid to canvassing.—WILLIAM THORNTON. 

—Thomas P. Morgan, general agent for Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Northern Virginia, for the Mutual 
Life of New York, has opened a school of life in- 
surance fundamentals and_ salesmanship. He has 
thirty students. 
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National Life 
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Co. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Under new management this 
company is making rapid prog- 
ress and is in position to offer 
liberal General Agency Con- 
tracts. Our Disability Clause is 


a wonderful sales closer. 


Address for further informa- 
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“THE FATHERS OF LEVEL-PREMIUM 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE” 
Study by Willis H. Hazard Published by 

New England Mutual Life 

An interesting and exceedingly instructive 
work from the pen of Willis Hatfield Hazard, 
Ph.D., editor of publications of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company, has 
been received by Tue Specrator. It is a 
scholarly dissertation upon the history of the 
mutual principles of life insurance and the 
men connected therewith, beginning with 
Graunt, the London haberdasher, who drew up 
the famous Bills of Mortality in 1661, and go- 
ing carefully into the work of Richard Price, a 
Unitarian minister, who formulated the North- 
ampton Table, upon which the “Old Equitable,” 
of London, based its rates. After reciting the 
further history of mutual life insurance in this 
country and in England, he makes some inter- 
esting comments upon the mutual plan, as fol- 


lows: 


Wuy THE MutuaL PLan Was QUESTIONED 
With the introduction of the corporate idea, 
joint-stock ownership appeared and held the 
field undisturbed until the [Equitable was char- 
tered. This objection to the return by that 
company to the mutual idea, which was the 
backbone ot the old societies, was not due so 
much to the mathematical weakness in that idea, 
but rather to the new application of it under 
the terms of a chartered company, whose re- 
sponsibility in the promises to its members was 
vastly more direct. From this responsibility 
the company had no legal escape. And those 
who opposed its mutual plan did so on the 
ground that a capital stock, which its share- 
holders voluntarily placed in jeopardy, was 
necessary to protect the policyholders. 
Furthermore, it is true that the representa- 
tives of the then existing companies would 
have been entirely justified in this contention 
had it not been for the mathematical invention 
of the level-premium plan. This plan eliminated 
the risk of failure, from an actuarial viewpoint, 
and left the corporation freé to avail itself of 
the mutual principle with every assurance of 
its propriety and adequacy. 
SECURITY AND PopuLaArity OF MUTUAL PLAN 
The popularity of the mutual plan has grown 
constantly since that day; and its first Ameri- 
can advocate, Willard Phillips, created the New 
England Mutual specifically as its uncompromis- 
ing exponent. Some shared Judge Phillips’ 
views, and others were converted to them. The 
time was ripe. Hence the two decades from 
1835 to 1855 teem with the foundings of those 
great mutual companies in America that have 
been the glory of the institution—for they scon 
far outstripped their English prototype. 
The later history of the business is outside 


the scope of this study; but it may be «i: 
that, insofar as the new companies followd 
the lead of the Equitable and her ane 
daughters in America of the first generation 
they have prospered. This 1s expressed vil 
startling cogency in the familiar assurance: \ 
mutual life insurance comyany that has — 
continuously on the level-premium system ba 
ever failed! 





A page or so further on in the study is foung 
a summary of the value of life insurance ty 
society. Mr. Hazard writes: 


VALUE OF INSURANCE TO Society 
The economic function and social effect of 
insurance companies may be summarized a 
follows: 
The 
arises in 


social 
two 


gain from these Organizations 
! ways: First. If the risks of 
financial loss through death or fire or ship. 
wreck that threaten many _ individuals are 
grouped, an important principle is brought into 
play which does not exist until this grouping 
takes place, namely, the uncertainty about the 
volume of the losses that will occur diminishes 
as the number of risks that compose the group 
increases. The total volume of loss to the com. 
pany, by focussing the risks of all the mem. 
bers of the group, increases directly, of course 
with the increase in their number, but the 
proportion of uncertain loss diminishes, Le 
me re-state this thought; in a great volume 
the accidental variations from the probabilities 
have a lesser effect upon the mass, and uncer- 
tainty diminishes as volume increases. This 
elimination of uncertainty is an immense say- 
ing. Hence it follows that the company can 
carry the risks of large numbers of individuals 
on a much smaller accumulation than it would 
be necessary for those same individuals to make 
for their own protection, if each were carry- 
ing his own risk. The cost of meeting the 
losses that arise through the chances of life 
is thus enormously reduced in the aggregate, 
and this fact is one of the greatest economic 
advantages of commercial insurance. 


DirFusIon OF Risk 
Second: Insurance companies make possible 
the diffusion of risk. Without the intermedia- 
tion of the company, those who suffer a loss 
(e.g., the families of men who die prematurely) 
would be seriously crippled, if not ruined, 
while those who escape would reap an immense 
advantage. But, unfortunately, no one can 
possibly know in which group he will find him 
self. If the persons exposed to the same risk 
form themselves into a company, and insure 
one another, the system of premiums and in- 
demnities diffuses the losses among all the mem- 
bers of the company. Thus the losses fall on 
the least important part of the capital of all 


RESULTS OF 


(that is, the premium accumulations, which | 


represent a mere fragment of the income 0! 
each), instead of being centered on the rela- 
tively few individuals who do actually suffer 
the loss insured against. 








EDMUND P. MELSON, President 


SPECIAL FEATURES ABOUT CONTINENTAL POLICIES THAT OFFER 


A WIDER FIELD - - INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES 


Age limits 8 to 65 

Major surgical operation benefits. 

Loan values at end of first year under most forms 

Annual dividends on certain policies issued at non-participating rates. 

Unexcelled underwriting service for sub-standard policies. 
accepts approximately 95% of all cases submitted. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


The Company now 


P. M. HARPER, Vice President 
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From the social point of view, therefore, in- 
surance has been well defined as “an economic 
institution for reducing the accumulation to 
meet uncertain losses and for lessening the 
evil consequences to the accidental destruction 
of property, through the combination of many 
risks in one group.” This operation involves 
a dual action: accumulation to meet uncertain 
losses and the transfer of risk. 


Farmers National Plans Winter Meeting 

Following a most successful two-days’ sales 
conference, held by the Farmers National Life 
at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Ill, the last 
part of August, that company has decided to 
hold another similar meeting on February 12 
and 13, 1925. 

The last meeting, which was handled entirely 
by men inside the Farmers National organiza- 
tion with the exception of a characteristically 
inspiring address by Judge Orbison of Indian- 
apolis at the closing banquet, was so well re- 
ceived by the agents and their wives and aroused 
such enthusiasm that the officers of the com- 
pany concluded it would be a mistake to wait 
a full twelve months before the next meeting. 
Consequently, word has gone out about the 
February meeting and the agency force of the 
company is now engaged in qualifying on a 
production basis. 

The agency force of the company increased 
the August production of new business by 30 
per cent over the same month of last year and 
with the greatly improved conditions among the 
farmers, who are just beginning to feel the 
financial benefits thereof, an even greater in- 
crease is looked for in subsequent months. 
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Life 
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Frankfort, Indiana 


$2,878,546.00 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department 


$411,739.90 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders 


$38,000,000.00 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 
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ability. Address the Company. 
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17. Providing for Immediate Needs 


Young Spooner was told that the object 
of life insurance is to provide for needs. He 
was also told that most men have a variety 
So he called on Mr. 
Doolittle, a man of moderate means, and 
told him that he needed $25,000 to pay his 


debts, provide for his inheritance taxes, settle 
his estate, educate his children, provide a 
life income for his wife, and contribute to a 
number of charitable institutions in which 
Mr. Doolittle was interested. Such a pro- 
gramme was far beyond Mr. Doolittle’s 
reach and he refused to invest in a single 
policy for life insurance. 

Not long after that Agent Strong learned 
that Mr. Doolittle had a mortgage of $5,- 
000 on his home, and had little difficulty in 
persuading Mr. Doolittle to take a $5,000 
mortgage policy. Then Mr. Doolittle felt 
secure, experienced a feeling of great satis- 


of insurance needs. 


faction, gained confidence in Strong as an 
adviser, and a month or two later invested 
in a Life Income policy for the protection of 
his wife. After that Strong left Doolittle 
alone for several years; but observing later 
that Doolittle was making money rapidly, he 
finally sold him a sufficient amount of insur- 
ance to provide for the rest of his insurance 
needs, 

No agent who lacks common sense can 
hope for permanent success, and half a loaf 
is better than no bread. Theoretically every 
man who can afford it should provide 
immediately for all his insurance needs, but 
most men will fly the track if advised to pro- 
vide for all their needs. Most men are either 
unable or unwilling to do so. So the astute 
agent induces a client to provide for one or 
two of his most pressing needs, with the ex- 
pectation of persuading him to provide for 
others later on. 





Crossing Bridges Before You Come to 
Them 
Bridges stand or fall, succeed or fail accord- 
ing to the ability of the men who build them. 
It’s rarely you hear of a bridge falling. That’s 
because the engineers who build them think 
and plan in advance to overcome every stress 
and strain or obstacle that might make the 





bridge fail. 

It isn’t enough for the engineer to figure 
what probably will happen; he must figure on 
everything that possibly can happen. In short, 
he must cross his bridge before he builds it. 

Life agents might well take a leaf from 
Seven weeks of the 
new club year are history. What did you do 
Did you make every week count 


the bridge builder’s bock. 


with them? 
as a firm stone in a structure that will carry 
you safely over to success at the end of the 
year? 

There is time left, to be sure, but if you 
don’t use these early days to lay your plans 
for the weeks to come you'll find that you'll 
have nothing to show at the end but regrets 
you safely to success? 

—Guardian Life Service. 
Unique Sales Contest 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 27.—A unique sales 
contest for the month of October is being 
staged by the members of the sales force of the 
E. J. Berlet Philadelphia agency of the Guar- 
dian Life Insurance Company of America. The 
agents have been divided into three teams, 
known as the Elephants, the Donkeys and the 
Radicals. William Vernon, a life-long Repub- 
lican, will lead the Elephants; George Donnelly, 
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a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat, the Donkeys, and 
J. IIlwood Barrett, the Radicals. 





Men capable of closing 
business and training new 
agents or devoting entire 
time to writing new 
business can secure good 
positions with the under- 
signed company on very 
favorable terms. When 
writing give full details, 
past history and refer- 
ences. 
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STATUS OF THE FARMER 





Indications of Post-War 


Recovery Now Evident 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES VITALLY CONCERNED 





Farm Prosperity Means Increase in Number of Policies—Nash Leaflets Are Valuable 
Adjuncts to Sales Effort 


For many decades past city and government 
officials and business executives have been wont 
to refer to the farmers of the United States 
as being the one group which truly constitutes 
“the backbone of the nation.” The phrase has 
become so trite as to have lost its universal 
significance, but, for the thinking man, it is 
still revealed as based upon a sure foundation 
in reason. The two years following 1920, with 
their attendant business depression, saw the 
farmer immersed in a sea of difficulties and 
struggling with problems whose solution could 
not be entirely accomplished within any stipu- 
lated period of time or by any series of set 
statistics. Bank credits, European 
economic conditions, the status of import and 


rules or 


export activity, political upheava!s, strikes and 


factors contributed to dis- 


Transpor- 


numerous other 
courage the tiller of American soil. 
tation facilities had not yet recovered from the 
effects of war usage and marketing was still 
attended by the near possibility of spoilage 
and loss. In the face of this situation, the 
farmer of the United States, and particularly 
he of the Middle Western territory, experienced 
trying days. The nation in general came to 
speak compassionately of the unhappy lot of 
“the poor farmer.” 

With the swing of the pendulum, however, 
the farmer's circumstances were gradually 
altered for the better. While people still 
spoke of “the poor farmer,” that individual 
was slowly but surely casting off poverty’s 
hold. For this, two things were responsible. 
One was an increase in the prices of field prod- 
ucts and livestock to be used for food, and 
the other was a readjustment of finances 
sponsored by a government whose interest had 
come at the eleventh hour. In all this, the in- 
particularly life in- 
surance companies, are vitally concerned. The 


surance companies, and 


truth of such a statement is obvious, for in- 
creases in sales of insurance policies depend, 
to a very large extent, upon the buying power 
of the farmers of the country. In addition, 
prosperity on the part of the farmer is re- 
flected in every industry, trade and_ business. 
If the farmer has money over and above that 
required for his immediate expenses, he can 
be educated to a realization of the superiority 
of life insurance as an investment. If he has 
no money, it is impossible to interest him in 
anything except how to get it. 


BETTER TimMES AHEAD 


That wealth is returning to the farmer, even 
if its arrival be somewhat delayed, cannot be 
doubted, and, in support of this contention, a 
comparison of the prices of food crops in some 
localities may not be amiss. In South Dakota, 
North Dakota and Minnesota the wheat crop 
for 1924 is estimated to be 61,354,000 bushels 


more than the 1923 yield, while its price, 
based on August figures as compiled by gov- 
ernment survey, is 31 cents per bushel higher 
than for the same month last year. The cash 
value of the crop in these three States is $104,- 
000,000 higher than it was in 1923. Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma have all increased 
their total wheat production for this year; the 
first by 70,590,000 bushels, the second by 
27,414,000 bushels, and the third by 14,958,000 
bushels. The United States agricultural bureau 
has reckoned that the average price of the na- 
tion’s 1924 wheat crop is 9% cents per bushel 
more than it was in 1923. The corn crop, 
while smaller in volume than the 1923 yield, 
is, because of advanced prices, more valuable 
than last year. Although 1922 witnessed a 
bumper wheat crop of 856,211,000 bushels, 
prices were then at a very low level and de- 
pression resulted. Applying this principle in- 
versely to the 1924 corn crop, it is fair to 
assume that from higher prices, even though 
with a smaller crop, will come a measure of 

stability. Other food grains 
similar tendencies toward betterment, 
and, what is perhaps most important of all, 
the total gross wealth of farmers in the mass 
has begun to increase from the slump of 1921. 
In that year, the total value of crops produced 
was $6,933,600,000, while in 1922 it exhibited 
a gain to an aggregate of $8,961,000,000. It 
is true that the worth of live stock products 
dropped from $5,468,400,000 in 1921 to $5,349,- 
200,000 in 1922, but, in the interim, farmers 
were getting ready to greatly increase this lat- 
ter figure in 1923 and 1924, as the results have 
shown. 


financial have 


shown 


The farmer has been dragging on the 
bottom for a year or more, and it was only a 
question of time until something had to happen 
to start him on the road to better times. The 
cities and industrial centers have been kept 
alive for the past two years by the nation-wide 
building boom, and in spite of the farmer’s 
condition; but now the farmer is gradually 
coming back. 

Bearing in mind the close affiliation between 
the prosperity of the farmer and the volume 
of sales of life insurance policies, it is notable 
that nearly all of the companies writing these 
contracts gains over their totals for 
That fact, in itself, is significant. 
Educational movements, improved schools and 
other developments of a like nature are con- 
tinually broadening the scope of the farmer’s 


report 
last year. 


interests and are giving him a new insight into 
This means 
that, of necessity, he is open to the considera- 
tion of safe investments for the money which, 
under improved conditions, he will again have 
at his disposal. It is the solemn obligation of 
life insurance companies and their agents to 
point out to the farmer that in no better way 
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the possibilities of the future. 


can he secure his financial future and the com. 
fort of his dependents than by taking out life 
insurance in such amounts as he can afford 
and as are indicated by the circumstances. 

Although the month of August pointed to q 
slight falling off in the sales of life insurance 
as compared with August of last year, the 
total volume of this business in 1924 to date 
is 8 per cent greater than 1923. In Canada 
the increase over last year’s writings of life 
insurance is 10 per cent, truly a noteworthy 
consideration when viewed from the stand. 
point of post-war recovery. It has often been 
said that there are only two investments which 
the farmer should countenance. The first of 
these is, of course, life insurance, and the 
farm property. The sagacity of 
this observation is apparent, since both of 
these investments are of direct benefit to the 
farmer and his family, and one, at least, settles 
the financial problem of the future of his de- 
pendents. 


second is 


EpucaTIon NEEDED 


That life insurance must be sold by edutca- 
tional campaigns, advertising media and direct 
personal contact is conceded by all companies 
transacting this business. Particularly does 
this apply to the farmer, for he, perhaps more 
frequently than any other, will refuse to take 
out a policy on his life until he is thoroughly 
informed regarding the utility of such a course, 
He cannot, in the main, absorb the principles 
of life insurance as rapidly as a more highly 
educated prospect; he is slow to lay out money 
for any purpose because of the arduous labor 
he performs to acquire it; and he is not ac- 
customed to quick decisions. 

The necessity for taking up the task of edu- 
cating the farmer along these lines naturally 
devolves upon the insurance companies and 
their representatives; but they can spare them- 
selves a great deal of trouble, delay and ex- 
pense if they will make an effort to prepare 
the way for their arguments and for the final 
sale of their policies. To do this, direct edu- 
cational methods are demanded. The farmer, 
especially when he is not located within easy 
distance of some large center, generally de- 
votes a portion of his evenings to reading farm 
periodicals, newspapers and such mail as he 
may This circumstance ob- 
viously indicates a medium for reaching his 
mind when it is in a receptive state. Being 
aware of these facts, and having had a wide 
experience with farmers all over the United 
States, William T. Nash has written and The 
Spectator Company has _ published 
leaflets of specialized appeal to the farmers of 
the country. While almost any one of the 
leaflets in the Nash series is sufficient in itself 
to furnish a basic idea of life insurance and 
its benefits, those aimed particularly at the 
farmer are, of course, most useful for educat- 
ing this class of prospects. Among the leaflets 
written by Mr. Nash, with this end in view, 
are “How Much Life Insurance Should a 
Farmer Carry?” “Buck Adams’ Will,” “Real 
Life Insurance,” “Out of the 
Mouths of Babes,” “Saving What You Leave,” 
“One Life In- 


have received. 


several 


Reasons for 


Farmer’s Experience with 
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Disability Benefits of 
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Loans at end 
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surance,” “Insuring Your Insurance,” and “The 
them all, the 
Investments” 


Farmer’s Investments.” Of 
leaflet entitled “The 
draws the most forcible contrast between life 


larmer’s 


insurance as a safe way of saving money for 
the individual and his family, and the throw- 
ing away of funds in such things as wild-cat 


stocks, speculative ventures and “shady” pro- 
jects. 
The other leaflets written by Mr. Nash for 


the use of life insurance companies and their 
agents in soliciting farmers explain the opera- 
tion of the life insuranfe policy in the simplest 
terms and make clear €xactly what benefit the 
policyholder will derive from each of the var- 
Sent out to the prospect and fol- 
lowed up by a personal call, these leaflets form 


ious forms. 


canvassing documents of such force that the 
life insurance companies are now sending out 
them thereby 
saving the cost of many personal interviews 


millions of annually and are 
which might otherwise be needed before the 
agent could satisfy the prospect that life in- 
surance should be his most important invest- 
ment. The leaflets of the Nash series which 
are designed to prevent lapsation, and which 
have proved their ability to do this, are called 
“Borrowing from Mary,” “At the End of the 
Road,’ “Why We Don't Forever,” 
“Giving Yourself a Chance,” “Don’t Throw 
Away the Lifeboat,” and a brand new leaflet, 


Live 


now in press, “How Hopes Are Shattered.” 
They point out that permitting a policy to lapse 
is only another way of placing a heavy mort- 
gage on the future of the family and thus los- 
ing all that had been gained by taking out 
the contract. Each the leaflets is a 
complete story, and 
which educates the farmer to a knowledge of 
the fundamentals and benefits of life insurance 


one of 


interesting convincing, 


almost without his being aware of the process. 

With the era of recovery which is now open- 
ing up for the farmers all over the United 
States, and particularly in the great farm belt 
of the Middle West, there is certain to be a 
tremendous increase in the amount of life in- 
surance taken out by this class of prospects. 
Those life insurance companies and agents who 
make most effective use of the Nash leaflets 
will not only find it easy to sell their policies, 
but will succeed in getting the majority of the 
business in this field. 





Selling Life Insurance for Educational 

Purposes 
“There are two kinds of fathers who will 
buy educational insurance,” says Manager E. 
J. Berlet, of Philadelphia, “those who have had 
a college education and those who have not. 
So we sense immediately that all thoughtful 
fathers are prospects for the children’s endow- 
ment. 

“The father with a college education wants 
his son to be as well equipped from a mental 
standpo'nt as he The 
B. or M. A. following his name 


training Was. father 
without the A. 
is anxious—keenly so—that his boy shall be 
better equipped for the business battle than was 
his ‘dad’ Therein lies the big ‘urge’ which 


should get many names on the dotted line. 
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“What a fine thing it is that by the practice 
of a little thrift—enough to meet the premium 
deposits—a father can make sure of the higher 
educational equipment that will make life easier 
and success surer for his boy. No money to 
pay premiums ?—bah!—a littte self-denial and 
a practical domestic budget is all that is neces- 
Just the other day, the president of 
Pierce College of Philadelphia, a 
nationally known institution, made the state- 
ment that ‘he had $50,coo worth of paid-up life 


sary. 


Business 


insurance because of the pleasant persistence 
of the gentleman who sold it to him and that 
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he was sure the premiums deposited would have 
been spent on transient things if he had not 
practiced a little self-denial and thrift.’ And 
so it is with the deposits necessary to make 
effective the children’s endowment—it all rests 
with the salesman. Paint the picture of his 
boy going through college—his later success 
and affluence, etc., etc—and you have the ap- 
plication. 

“We must not forget Mary—dad’s pride. 
Fathers have a keen interest in fitting their 
daughters for their later home responsibilities 
by arranging for domestic science courses, 
musical studies, travel experience, etc., etc. So 
the educational policy has almost as strong an 
‘urge’ for the daughter as for the son, particu- 
larly where she is the only daughter. 

“As a final suggestion, many college policies 
are and can be sold to the prospect who says, 
‘I have all the life insurance I can carry.’ 
Properly presented, educational insurance cre- 
ates a desire which the agent should be able to 
crystallize into applications.” 

—Guardian Life Service. 





Los Angeles Underwriters Meet 

Los ANGELES, CAL., September 30.—The Los 
Angeles Life Underwriters Association held 
its first meeting since the national convention 
on September 29. At that time the new con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted, the incor- 
porated organization replacing the old body, 
and officers were elected. 

At the meeting the principal speakers were: 
Vice-President W. H. Kingsley, Stewart Ander- 


son and E. Paul Huttinger, all of the Penn 
Mutual Life, who were in Los Angeles at- 
tending the company’s regional convention. 

At the same time the officers are elected the 
matter of the new executive secretary was 
considered and it is probable the appointee will 
be announced. 





An Inventory 

We suggest to each agent to take an inventory 
of himself and see if he is doing everything 
possible to raise himself in his chosen business. 
Here are a few questions which it might be 
well to consider and frankly answer, 

Am I daily developing new prospects, or am 
I working too long on a worn-out list? 

Am I calling often enough on my present 
policyholders to see if they should have more 
protection ? 

Am I working as many hours for myself 
as I would if employed by another? 

Am I really presenting my policy to the pros- 
pect in a manner which will make him want it, 
or do I approach him as if I wanted to borrow 
some money from him? 

Am I studying the individual needs of the 


prospect, or am I offering a number of policies 


for his choice? 

Am I planning my day’s work ahead and 
following it systematically, or do I start out 
with nothing definite in mind, hoping to bump 
into someone who will ask me for some insur- 
ance? 

Am I giving proper attention to collections, 
or is my wallet full of questionable notes? 


Am I increasing my knowledge of my bus). 
ness, or am I at the same place as I was a year 
ago? 

Am I progressing at a tate which should 
guarantee comfort in my laver years, or am | 
going behind and not saving? 

Am I in love with my business, or would | 
like to enter some other line of work? 

Am I sold on my company, or am I Con. 
tinually flirting with other companies? 

Am I honest in my dealings with my clients, 
my company and my fellow taan? 

Am I carrying enough insurance on my own 
life to back up my sales talks to others? 

—The Atlas, 


Deaths from Accidents 

This summer has been particularly nticeable 
by reason of the number of fatal accidents aff 
over the United States. It has been record. 
breaking in this respect; all classes, including 
the so-called industrial, being embraced in the 
deadly record. The remarkable thing about it 
is that there is a steady increase in these fatal}. 
ties due to accidents. If there should be no 
cessation of this it is not improbable that 
“deaths from accidents” will increase the mor- 
tality of all purely life insurance companies 
as well as the accident companies. In the mean- 
time, it is opportune to advise industrial life 
insurance agents to remind their prospects that 
the policy they sell, though not called “accident 
insurance,” does pay for deaths from accidents 
as well as for deaths from other causes— 
Virginia Weekly Industrial Standard. 
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the Selling Process 


To aid the Agent in his field work, we have a 
very practical plan of Home Office Co-operation, 
which includes: 
An Agent’s Training Course—a complete and 
original course for new and old agents. 


A Prospect Bureau—that develops genuine dol- 
lars-and-cents prospects. 


Selling Helps— Advertising material to pros- 


and creates good will. 


Policyholders’ Insurance Service—Embodying 
the ideals of true service to your client. 


Health Service of the Life Extension Institute 
to policyholders. 


Supplying you with such selling tools makes your 
success greater and more productive. For infor- 
mation concerning agency opportunities, address: 


ge 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


Shortening 


policyholder alike, holds business 


LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


OF AMERICA 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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FORM NEW ORGANIZATION 





Franklin B. Mead Heads Office 
Executives 


—_—_—_— 


NINETY-SIX COMPANIES ATTEND 





Dr. Henry Wireman Cook Sounds Keynote 
of Fort Wayne Meeting 
[By a Staff Correspondent] 

Fort WayNE, Inp., September 26.—“Life in- 
surance is being bought more discriminately 
than ever before, from the point of view of 
both cost and service, and these two factors 
will, with increasing emphasis, be the measures 
of the approval and patronage of an educated 
public. We are met here in appreciation of 
the fact that good office management is a large 
factor in cost, and the determining factor in 
service.” 

With these words, Dr. Henry Wireman 
Cook, vice-president and medical director of 
the Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company, outlined to representatives of ninety- 
six life insurance companies the purpose of the 
newly-formed Life Office Management Asso- 


ciation, which held its first annual convention’ 


in the magnificent new home office of the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Company at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., on September 25 and 26. 

The delegates, some 200 in number, came to- 
gether in recognition of the need of an asso- 
ciation for the interchange of ideas and prac- 
tices in office management, and with a deter- 
mination to establish a permanent organization 
that would serve this end. As a consequence, 
their first definite act was to appoint a 
permanency committee to consider and report 
on the necessity for, and the organization and 
scope of, such an association. This committee 
consisted of: Henry Abels, vice-president, 
Franklin Life Insurance Company; L. C. Ash- 
ton, secretary, Provident Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia; Charles J. Diman, secretary, John 
Hancock Mutual Life; George Graham, vice- 
president, Central States Life Insurance Com- 
pany; B. J. Perry, assistant secretary, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

This committee reported on the second day 
of the convention a code of by-laws, which was 
immediately adopted by a unanimous vote. An 
election was then held at which the following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 

President.—Franklin B. Mead, secretary and 
actuary of the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company. 

Vice-President —Charles J. Diman, secretary 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

Secretary.—F. L. Rowland, manager of the 
Personnel and training department of the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Company. 

Treasurer.—L. C. Ashton, secretary of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia. 

Directors (for two years).—Percy C. H. 
Papps, mathematician of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company; Dr. Henry Wireman 
Cook, vice-president and medical director of 


the Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company. 
Directors (for one year).—H. P. Leak, 


assistant secretary of the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company; J. G. Parker, actu- 
ary of the Imperial Life Assurance Company 
of Canada. 

The nominating committee pointed out the 
fact that the association was in a purely forma- 
tive stage, and hence would require the closest 
of co-operation among its officials, and sug- 
gested that a president and secretary be chosen 
who would be easily accesstble to each other. 

The new president, Franklin B. Mead, who 
was temporary chairman of the convention, is 
secretary and actuary of the Lincoln National 
Life Insurancee Company. Mr. Mead, who 
has been a prominent figure in the insurance 
world for more than twenty years, and a pio- 
neer in the field of organization, was an untir- 
ing worker in the foundation of the new as- 
sociation. He is a member of the N. A. O. M., 
and of the American Management Association. 





FRANKLIN B. MEAD 


President, Life Office Management Association 


Mr. Mead introduced Arthur F. Hall, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National, who made the 
address of welcome. 

The prepared program of the first session 
was entered upon by the reading of a paper by 
Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, vice-president and 
medical director of the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company, on “Life Insurance 
Office Organization.” Dr. Cook sounded the 
keynote of the convention when he dwelt upon 
the importance of the office in relation to the 
agency, actuarial, medical and legal branches of 
He gave his opinion that foresight 
in planning of structures and constant con- 
sideration of the human 
dispensable to office efficiency. 

Following Dr. Cook’s address, B. F. Dvorak, 
a consulting actuary of Chicago, read a very 
informative and technical paper on the applica- 
tion of office machinery to different types of 
work in insurance offices. Mr. Dvorak bore 
out his predecessor’s remarks by stating that 
even with the increased and broadened use of 
machines in office work, the human element was 
still of prime importance; but gave instances 
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insurance. 


element were in- 


where machinery could effect a great advance 
in efficiency. He declared that the daily clos- 
ing was as important in life insurance as in 
banking, and that the improved Powers, 
Hollerith, Addressograph and Ditto appliances 
were now almost indispensable. 


Discussion LivELy 


A lively discussion of more than an hour’s 
duration took place, with the following delegates 
participating: R. J. Sykes of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, S. O. Ken- 
nedy of the Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, J. P. Yort of the Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Shepard Barry of the 
Northwestern Mutual, J. O. Reilly of the Old 
Line Life Insurance Company, S. Z. Roths- 
child of the Sun Life Insurance Company, H. 
M. Moore of the Cleveland Life Insurance 
Company and A. B. Furner of the Penn Mutuai. 

Next Percy C. H. Papps, mathematician of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
spoke on the subject of “Essential Policy Rec- 
ords.” Mr. Papps’ remarks dealt with the 
simplifying of office records within the bounds 
of safety, and the possibility of eliminating 
some records that are now considered essen- 
tial. A spirited discussion on this paper was 
led by H. C. Pennicke of the American Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company, E. C. Wightman 
of the Detroit Life, H. F. Larkin of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, George Graham of the Cen- 
tral States Life Insurance Company and Adolph 
A. Rydgren of the Continental Life Insurance 
Company. 

Following a delightful luncheon served by 
the Lincoln Life Insurance Company in the 
company dining room and a visit through the 
company’s home office building, a very inter- 
esting talk which was illustrated by lantern 
slides was given by Harold C. Pennicke, man- 
ager of the service and planning department 
of the American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, showing how his company had arrived at 
a standardization of salaries for clerical forces. 

Mr. Pennicke was followed by George A. 
Drieu, assistant secretary of the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, who spoke 
on “Meeting the Peak Load Problem in the 
Life Insurance Office.” In a brief, clean-cut 
and common-sense address, Mr. Driew laid be- 
fore the convention several valuable sugges- 
tions which his company had employed to ad- 
vantage. After defining the nature of “peaks” 
by investigating their underlying causes, Mr. 
Drieu emphasized the necessity of centralized 
control in dealing with them. A novel and 
valuable suggestion was that of re-employing 
for the “peak” periods women employees who 
had married and left the company’s service. 
Mr. Drieu stated that this type of help was far 
superior to transient or inexperienced assist- 
ance in this important time. 

The evening was most enjoyably passed by 
the delegates at a banquet given at the Fort 
Wayne Country Club. Nothing was lacking to 
make it an entire success, as the arrangements 
were in the hands of President Hall of the Lin- 
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CONSTRUCTIVE WORK NEEDED 
Franklin B. Mead Tells New Organization 
That Office Management Is Vital 
Problem 
The opening remarks made by Franklin B. 
Mead, secretary and Lincoln 
National Life, before the gathering of the new 
Life Office Management Association in the 
company’s quarters at Fort Wayne, contained 


actuary of the 


a comprehensive summary of the reasons un- 
derlying the need for constructive work in the 
field of home-office organization. Mr. Mead 
stated that there were 88 companies represented 
at the meeting by 143 delegates, and indicated 
that this sufficient to 
prove the value of administration development 


information alone was 


among the life insurance companies of this 
country and Canada. 

Reviewing the history of the formation of 
the Actuarial Society of America, and the fact 
that this action brought into being a source 
from which trained actuaries could be drawn 
instead of being compelled to get such execu- 
tives from abroad, as was previously done, 
Vice-President Mead said: 


I am reminded of the preliminary meeting of 
the Actuarial Society thirty-five years ago at 
the Astor House in New York city, when there 
were twenty-seven actuaries present for the 
purpose of forming the Actuarial Society of 
America. Prior to the formation of that 
society, this country found it necessary to look 
to Canada and Great Britain to fill vacancies 
in the actuarial field where there were trained 
men who had been developed by the Institute 
of Actuaries in England and the Faculty of 
Actuaries in Scotland. On the other hand, in 
this country, where there was no organization 
of actuaries at that time, most of the men prac- 
ticing actuarial work were but little grounded 
in the principles of actuarial science. 

However, following the organization of the 
Actuarial Society of America and, later on, 
of the American Institute of Actuaries, there 
has been developed a large and growing body 
of men expert not only in strictly actuarial 
science, but in the general -field of insurance 
as well. Likewise, I cannot but feel that, as 
the result of the formation of the organization 
which I am sure will follow from this meeting, 
there will- be developed a great body of experts 
and specialists in the field of life insurance 
office management and administration. I be- 
lieve that constructive work in this direction 
is now in its mere infancy. 

Mr. Mead closed his remarks by humorously 
alluding to the precedent established by Chair- 
man Homans at the preliminary meeting of 
the Actuarial Society when that official occu- 
pied but a few moments for the expression of 
his opinions. Mr. Mead’s 
with enthusiastic approval from those present 


short address met 
and it was apparent that his views were shared 
by the majority. 
Sudden Death of Col. C. E. Thompson of 
Hartford 

HARTFORD, CONN., 
Charles E. Thompson, for many years promi- 
nent in insurance and military circles in Hart- 
ford, died suddenly at his home in this city last 
For forty-five years 
the Connecticut 


September 29.—Colonel 


Iriday of heart disease. 
he has been connected with 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, having re- 
tired from active service May 1, 1921. 
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Mammoth Life and Accident Agents 
Convene 

The agents of the Mammoth Life and Acc. 
dent Company, Louisville, Ky, 
assembled last week at the home office of the | 
company for their third annual convention, a 
which more than 250 were present. The cop- 
vention was formally opened Wednesday morn. 
ing in the auditorium of the home office build 
ing with a meeting for superintendents and 
Superintendent J. F. Moxley 
of Bowling Green presided. 





Insurance 


special agents. 
However, the big 
opening took place in the afternoon when the 





entire body was present; addresses were made 
number of 
Outstanding among | 
the addresses given Wednesday was the talk 
B. O. Wilkerson, treasurer of the 
company, entitled “Morals of Organization De. 
pend Upon What?” At the conclusion of the 
session a banquet was given for the superin- 
tendents at the home of Mr. and Mrs. B. W. P. 
Allen of Louisville. The dinner afforded an 
excellent chance for the men to get together 


by the company officials and a 


prominent insurance men. 


given by 


and during the evening the plans for the con- 
pany’s activities throughout the coming year 
were taken up. 

The Thursday and 
devoted to routine matters and the continua- 
Friday evening a special 
entertainment was accorded the visiting agents 
hy the home office agents at the Jefferson Park 


Friday sessions were 


tion of the speeches. 


Pavilion. 

At the concluding session on Saturday morn- 
ing Dr. W. T. Merchant gave a most interest- 
ing address, which was typical of the entire 
spirit of the convention in that it advocated 
closer relationships with policyholders and the 
resolve that the next six months’ production 
should be the greatest in the history of the 
organization. 





New Director of Canada Life 
At the last meeting of the board of directors 
of the Canada Life Insurance Company W. E 








Rundle was appointed a director. Mr. Rundle 
is vice-president and general manager of the 
National Trust Company of Toronto. 
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LIFE CLASS IN RICHMOND 


William Thornton Becomes Instructor—To 
Have Charge of Students 


RicuMond, VA., September 25.—The initial 
meeting of the Richmond University’s class in 
life insurance was held Monday evening, Sep- 
tember 22. At that time, however, the uni- 
versity management had not announced an in- 
structor and none was present to take charge 
of the class. The formal opening did not take 
place until Wednesday the 24th, by which time 
the college had completed arrangements with 
William Thornton, manager of the Conserva- 
tion Bureau of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, to take charge of the class. 

Only eleven students had enrolled up to 
Wednesday The Richmond general 
agents held a conference on Friday, at which 
R. B. Harris, director of the school of busi- 
ness administration of Richmond University, 
was present, the life insurance class being a 
part of the school of business administration. 
The general agents agreed to make a canvass 
for students immediately, and it is hoped by 
the college authorities to have at least twenty- 
five students enrolled before the class gets un- 
der way. 


night. 


As already announced in Tue Specraror, the 
College of William and Mary, which offered 
the first course in life insurance ever given in 
the South, during the session of 1923-1924, 
withdrew from the field in Richmond, to give 
place to the Richmond University, the Rich- 
Life Underwriters Association, which 
sponsored the William and Mary course last 
winter, having transferred its allegiance to the 
Richmond University. 


mond 


Mr. Thornton would not consent to teach the 
Richmond University class until William and 
Mary had definitely abandoned its class. 

Richmond University is allowing credits on 
a degree of B. S. in business administration to 
such of its students and students of other col- 
leges who are seeking a degree, and a few 
students of the university have enrolled in the 
life insurance class. The majority of the class, 
however, are persons already engaged in the 
life insurance business in Richmond, and the 
students which the Richmond general agents 
hope to secure will come from among their 
own agents. 

The question of allowing college students 
who are taking the life insurance course to 
Write insurance came up for discussion at Fri- 
day’s meeting, and it was decided to ask the 
executive committee of the Richmond Life Un- 
derwriters Association to amend the associa- 
tion’s part-time rule, so as to permit such stu- 
dents to hold contracts with the Richmond gen- 
eral agents during the time they are taking 
the course. 

The course will run until June 1, 1925, and 
will include fundamentals of life 
salesmanship and functions of life 

Beginning in the autumn of 1925, Richmond 
University expects to offer courses in fire and 
casualty insurance as a part of its 
business administration. 


insurance, 
insurance. 


school of 


like 


These courses, 


the life insurance course, will be open both to 
students of the University and to men and 
women actually engaged in the business. 





Howell W. St. John, 90, Killed by Train 


HARTFORD, CONN., September 29.—Howell 
W. St. John, senior actuary of the A<tna Life 
Company, was killed last Friday 
afternoon by a train at a railroad crossing in 


Insurance 
this city. The gates had been lowered and the 
train was approaching slowly when Mr. St. 
John the and advanced 
across the He stopped for the train 
He 


passed under gates 
tracks. 
to pass but was so near that he was hit. 
died on the way to a hospital. 

Mr. St. John was born in Newport, R. I., 
April 3, 1834. His father was at the head of 
a large commission business. In 1857 he was 
graduated from the school of civil engineers at 
Yale college—later one of the departments of 
the Sheffield Scientific School. He went to 
Texas, where he engaged in the work of a 
Later he engaged in the same 
several Northwestern 


civil engineer. 
work in Alabama and 
States. 

It was in 1867 that Mr. St. John entered 
the employ of the A&tna Life Insurance Com- 
Because of his mathematical training he 
In that position 


he continued actively at work and even after 


pany. 
was soon appointed actuary. 


he had reached the age of ninety years he con- 
tinued to walk daily to his work from his home 
on Farmington avenue. 

Mr. St. John was a charter member of the 
Actuarial Society of America and in 1893 be- 
came its third president. He was a delegate 
to the Actuarial Congress in Brussels in 1895, 
the first one ever held. He was a member of 
the American Statistical Society and de L’In- 
He was a mem- 
ber of the Sons of the American Revolution. 
He left a wife, a son, William H. St. John 
and a granddaughter, Eleanor St. John. 


stitut des Actuaries Francais. 


J. F. Montgomery to Be Assistant to 
President 

J. Frank Montgomery, it is announced, will 
become the assistant to the president of the 
Old Line Insurance Company of Lincoln, Neb., 
following his resignation as superintendent of 
the Western department of the Old Line Life 
Insurance Company of America, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Before assuming his position at the home 
office of the company Mr. Montgomery is now 
organizing the company’s agencies in the State 
of Texas, with headquarters at Rockdale. This 
territory has but recently been opened up by 
the company and it is expected that Mr. Mont- 
gomery will be located there until the agencies 
in his charge are operating on a satisfactory 
basis. 

Practically throughout his entire insurance 
career Mr. Montgomery has heen located in 
Texas and it is stated that among insurance 
men he is one of the very well-known men of 


the State. 
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DESTROYING RECORDS 


Frank Rowland Discusses Problem at 
Fort Wayne 


PROGRAM LAID OUT 


Many Factors to Be Considered in 
Determining Action to Be Taken 
One of the interesting discussions conducted 
at the meeting last week of the office execu- 
tives of life insurance companies concerned the 
Frank Row- 
land, manager of personnel, Lincoln National 


keeping of inactive office records. 


Life, made the following remarks: 

In my several years’ experience in wrestling with 
numerous principles of office organization manage- 
ment I have encountered few problems which demand 
all-around study and than that of 
determining, first, what office records should be re- 
after they have outlived their active useful- 
ness, and second, how long we 
records which might be of some future value 
fronted with the problem of destroying that 
was at one time of value, we find inherently mani- 
are 


more information 
tained 
should retain those 
Con- 
which 
fest a certain primitive emotion to which we 
running counter. The human tendency to acquire 
and retain is more or less a part of all of us. The 
destruction of that which might in some way in the 
remote future be of value to us or someone else, ‘de- 
mands real courage and the responsibility is some- 
thing which we much prefer someone else to assume. 
With the rapid growth of the life insurance office 
and the complexities of the business there has arisen 
an ever-increasing demand for complete and 
detailed information of every phase of its 


The number and variety of rec- 


more 
accurate 
wide ramifications. 
erds being maintained currently run up into the 
Considering 


mil- 
lions in some the 
numerous items incidental to the maintaining of stor- 
age files, such as floor space, heat, light, equipment, 
problem becomes 
from the standpoint 


establishments. 


etc., our one 


moment viewed 


insurance, handling, 
of considerable 
cf office overhead cost alone. 

The ideal solution of the problem of the destruc- 


tion of office records may be expressed briefly in the 


form of three rules: 
1. Only records which have a probable future 
value after their active life has passed 


should be retained. By “active life” I mean 
that period when the record is being used 
in connection with current operations. 


2. Records should not be retained after the 
period of possible use has expired. 
3. Duplication of information in dead storage 


files, should be kept to a minimum. 

maintaining in written form 
destruction of records are too 
It is surpris- 


The advantages of 
the program for 
obvicus to go into in any great detail. 
ing, however, to find how frequently office managers 
have failed to give this feature of their work the 
attention they have given most other plans of office 
operation. I believe it is the with most 
companies to consider the subject of the destruction of 
office records when the file room becomes cramped 
or when it is necessary to encroach on dead storage 


the 


practice 


filing space. 

A program for the destruction 
chviously go much further than a plan for destroying 
complete should 
in the operations of the 


of records should 


correspondence. <A program com- 


prehend record used 


company, from a requisition for a lead pencil to the 


every 


general hooks of the company. 

I feel that it might be interesting to you if I would 
briefly outline the details of procedure of developing 
such a program. 

The first to obtain 
other a record of every book, form, type of corre- 


step is from some source or 
spondence, requisition, etc., which is used as a cur- 
rent medium for recording data in the operations, of 
the company. This information should consist ~ of 
the name of the form, the form number, the depart- 
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Not a Commodity, But a Service 








A: N ambitious broadcaster lately held forth in New York on the subject of church 
advertising. He seemed to consider religion as a commodity which the churches had 
to “sell’’, and to think that success was a mere matter of salesmanship. 


Life insurance has latterly fallen into the same grotesque error. Companies 
and agents are more and more talking about the “sales organization’’, “‘salesmanship”’, 
and “‘selling’’ life insurance. People sometimes get infatuated with a word, and “‘sales- 
manship” is just now a favorite word. 


The Gospel is not a commodity, and the church has nothing to sell. Life Insurance 
is not a commodity, and the agent has nothing to sell. 


The Gospel of the churches and the Gospel of life insurance teach right ways of 
living, teach duty, and duty is a very broad word, meaning in both the church and in 
life insurance pretty much the whole duty of man. 


The church strives to render service. So does life insurance. Certainly the life 
insurance agent does not “‘sell’” a commodity. He persuades men to enter into con- 
tracts with their fellow-men, through a responsible corporation, in order to protect their 
families in case of their own premature death, and in addition to protect society, to 
teach good citizenship, and to save money for themselves if they live long. 


bank account, is not “‘selling” him anything. It is doing hima service. Ifhe accepts 
your service he at once becomes a better husband and father, a better citizen, and a 
happier man. 


A mutual life insurance company is truly a public service corporation. Its busi- 
ness is to preserve and conserve through that co-operation which lies at the very heart 
of a free society and an orderly government. Life Insurance struggles against the 
world’s general disposition to waste—to waste property, to waste life; it saves for the 
community quite as much as it does for the individual. 


~~ When an agent for the New York Life attempts to ‘“‘sell’’ you a policy, tell him 
he doesn’t know his own business, that he is missing the fine flavor of his own profession. 
We have nothing to “sell” you. We have a great service to render; and any agent of 
the Company will be very glad to talk with you about that service. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Persuading a man to provide for his family and his own old age, or to open a savings 
| 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President | 
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ment using it and a general statement of the nature 
of its purpose. After this information has been 
accumulated, the next step is to segregate the rec- 
ords into those which are only of momentary impor- 
tance (which may be destroyed when their active life 
has passed) and those of possible future value. Where 
there is some question as to which of these two 
classes of records should be placed, the classification 
should be held in suspense until the detailed analysis 
referred to later is made. 

After the working data, consisting of the details 
of all records and forms which are of possible future 
yalue is drawn up, a study should be made to eliminate 
secords which contain duplicate information. In such 
case one or the other should be eliminated from the 
filing plan. This point is extremely important, as 
one will very frequently find two or more copies of 
records containing the same or similar information in 
the dead storage files. The next step in the program 
is to make a very careful study from every point 
of view of the possible future value of each record. 
It is well to consult all parties in any way concerned 
with the use, either present or future, of the record 
not overlooking the opinion of the legal department 
who can pass judgment upon the ultimate legal 
significance of the records. From such discussions 
there should evidently arise an agreement upon the 
time which such records should be maintained; how- 
ever, it is quite essential that the program and con- 
ference be guided by someone who can consider all 
opinions from the point of view of cost of storing 
records as well as the possible utility. The general 
tendency is for most department heads to play safe 
and set the time limit too far in advance. There 
should be a very definite reason supporting the re- 
tenticn period as finally agreed upon. These reasons 
should be a matter of permanent record. 

It is well, in discussing the question of the length 
of time for retaining all records, that the cost factor 
should be made known, as it will serve as a check 
upon the more conservative opinions. 

From the data which I accumulated some years ago 
covering this cost factor, I determined that a_base- 
ment file room 50 by 50 square feet, accommodating 
874 files sections of four drawer height, that the 
rental cost alone amounts to $1700 per year. This 
cost does not include the cost of handling data, in 
and out messenger service, etc. 

After the complete schedule for the retention and 
destruction of records has been drawn up, it should 
be presented to all concerned in typewritten form for 
final revision and approval. The approval should be 
formally made in writing in order that future re- 
sponsibility can be definitely located. 

A very commendable practice is followed by many 
companies who have at one time developed a complete 
uniform plan for the destruction of records to keep 
the schedule up to date. When new forms are devised. 
the destruction schedule for each form is determined 
before the form is put into use and it is added to the 
appendix to the general instructions. This is a rela- 
tively simple thing to do in view of the fact that 
most forms which might be added to a system are 
closely associated with other records upon which a 
destruction date has already been determined. 

It is considered an important part of a well devised 
Program for the destruction of records that some 
permanent record, either in ledger or card form, be 
kept of the time and manner records are destroyed. 
This frequently prevents much useless searching for 
tecords which have been officially destroyed. When 
tome records are withdrawn from a numerical file 
to be destroyed, it has proven convenient to insert 
a card noting the number (or several numbers in 
case a group of records in sequence are destroyed), 
and the date of destruction. 





Appointment of G. M. Herrick 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
of New York announce the appointment of 
Gilbert M. Herrick as an assistant secretary 
of the company. Mr. Herrick was formerly 
with the company’s Canadian head office, where 
he established a commendable record. 


Twisting Charges Undecided 

RICHMOND, Va., September 29.—The execu- 
tive committee of the Richmond Life Under- 
writers Association, which has under considera- 
tion the charges of twisting preferred by A. O. 
Swink, Virginia manager for the Atlantic Life, 
against General Agent W. S. Drewry, of the 
Connecticut General, announced last week that 
no decision would be rendered in the case until 
October 9. 

Hon. Joseph Button, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, who also had under advisement identical 
charges filed by Mr. Swink, has not yet 
announced when he will render a decision. 

Meantime, there is widespread interest in 
the case. Among those inquiring about it at 
the Bureau of Insurance was Lawrence Priddy, 
of New York, a former president of the Na- 
tional Life Underwriters Association, whe 
wrote Col. Button a few days ago, requesting 
that he be furnished with a copy of Col. But- 
ton’s opinion, when rendered. 

Locally, in Richmond, the case has caused 
much discussion pro and con, both by those 
engaged in the life insurance business and by 
others who know Messrs. Swink and Drewry. 


Death of Col. Edward S. Ready 

Col. Edward S. Ready, member of the board 
of directors of the Missouri State Life Insur- 
ance Company, died recently at his home in 
Helena, Ark. Col. Ready had not been in good 
health for several months and it was decided 
that the amputation of a leg, made necessary 
by a blood clot, was the only hope of saving 
his life. He failed to recover from the shock 
of the cperation, however, and passed away 
shortly afterward. 

At the time of his death Col. Ready was 
president of the Interstate National Bank in 
his city, and was also president of the New 
South Oil Mill. He had been a president of 
the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion and for many years was prominently identi- 
fied with civic and philanthropic organizations. 
During the World War, when President 
Singleton of the Missouri State Life was chief 
of the St. Louis district of the ordinance de- 
partment, Col. Ready rendered invaluable aid 
as a member of his staff, and was largely re- 
sponsible for the efficiency of the district. Re- 
spected, loved and admired by all who knew 
him, Col. Ready will be mourned by a host of 
friends. 


New York Title and Mortgage to Increase 
Capital 

The board of directors of the New York 
Title and Mortgage Company, New York, and 
its affiliated company the American Trust, New 
York, has recommended to the stockholders 
that the capital stock of the company be in- 
creased from $6,000,000 to $7,500,000 as a re- 
sult of the very large growth the company 
experienced during the past year. It is planned 
to issue the new stock at $150 to stockholders 
of record on October 16, in the proportion of 
one share for each four of their own holdings. 
The value of the stock is now about 255. 
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Meeting of Life Underwriters Association 
of Ottawa 

Orrawa, CANADA, September 27.—The first 
monthly meeting of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Ottawa, for the fall and winter, 
was held at the Russell Hotel, on Monday 
evening September 22. The gathering was 
presided over by B. H. Cole, and G. H. Harris 
of Montreal was the guest and speaker of the 
evening. 

Mr. Harris, in an address on “Some Concep- 
tions of Life Insurance,” spoke of the work 
the insurance men are doing from the angle of 
its benefits to humanity. He stressed the im- 
portance of the insurance agent having the 
highest ideal for his work, and insisted that the 
co-operation of the public depended upon its 
faith in the agent’s ability to serve honestly. 


Heads Fidelity Mutual Agents’ Club 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 27.—Clayton 
M. Hunsicker, of this city, has been elected 
president of the Leaders’ Club of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life of this city, at the recent club 
convention at White Sulphur Springs. 

About 200 delegates, from thirty-two States, 
attended the gathering. Other club officers 
chosen were: Earl Collings, vice-president; 
Patrick J. Grogan, second vice-president; F. 
L. Bettger, secretary; B. F. Fraser, Jr., treas- 
urer. 

There was an unusual sales demonstration 
when John A. Houston of Spokane, Wash., 
sold to F. J. Thurgin of Springfield, Mass., a 
Fidelity contract. 








—for we will help you find business, close 
business and develop this agency to the 
utmost. 

We will do this, and more—providing you 
are a man of unusual personal production, 
of at least $25,000 in accumulated assets, of 
a high social standing and can earn at least 
$10,000 per year. We are one of the domi- 
nant old line life insurance companies. We 
have more than $125,000,000 of insurance 
in force. Our ratio of assets to liabilities is 
greater than that of any other large com- 
pany in the same field. Our policies have 
new selling features, and settlement provi- 
sions not yet issued by any other company. 
If you measure up to our requirements, we 
will give you a contract direct with the home 
office, a liberal first year commission, a col- 
lection fee, an office allowance and a business- 
development allowance. 

Show us what YOU can do with this assist- 
ance! Address “CENTRALIA”, care THE 
SPECTATOR. ; 
Note: Wealso have an unusually attractive, 
special contract for good salesmen whose 
experience is limited. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
presents opportunity for liberal contracts covering definite 


territory with Home Office registry and with power of ap- 
pointment of sub-agents. 


The States of West Virginia, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia and Michigan. 


Address ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice President and Sec’y 


THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY, 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President 
J. BARRY MAHOOL, Vice-President 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Sec’y & Treas 
J. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medical Director 











‘‘Keep Southern Money at Home’’ 


YOUNG MAN: If you are already successful but looking for 
larger opportunities, Investigate the Field, Policy Contracts 
and Commissions of ‘‘The Best Company in Dixie” and We 
Will Grow Together. 


CHAS. M. McCABE, President. 


(tton States 


LIFE INSURANCE CO-suvite 





ccs 





We have a few desirable openings in Michigan, 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Alabama for experienced 
aggressive men with general agency qualifications, 


Participating 
Non-Participating 
Age Limits 10 to 65 
Disability Income 
Double Indemnity 


5.4% on instalment set- 
tlements. 

$12,000,C00 Assets 

$102,000,000 insurance in 
force 


Atlantic Life Insurance Company 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 

















WESTERN RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUNCIE, IND. 

An Old Line Legal Reserve Company 
We issue all Standard forms of policies. 
Agents wanted in Indiana and Ohio. 

JOHN W. DRAGOO, Secretary 








YOU may be the fellow we want. 
WE may be the Company you want. 


LOUISIANA STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE SHREVEPORT, LA. 
$C ERETE Me pe umnen Me 


Will open new terri- 
tory if justifiable. 

















MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


THE COMPANY. Backed and endorsed by the most substantial 


and influential business men in Kansas City. 


THE MANAGEMENT. 


Practical insurance men of long experience 
and conspicuous success. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, 
COLORADO, TEXAS. 
in the country to-day. 


DANIEL BOONE, Jr., President JOHN M. SMULLIN. Secretary 


THE TERRITORY. OKLAHOMA, 


The best territory 








GOOD AGENTS 
Wanted by 


SOUTHERN UNION 


Life Insurance Company 
f 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


The Conservative 


Texas 





Company 
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THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
OF THE MACCABEES 
ORGANIZED OCTOBER 1, 1892 
Largest Fraternal Benefit Society in the World Composed Exclusively of Wome 


A ‘Millionaire’ Fraternal Benefit Society 

The Rates Are Adequate 

The Membership is over 255,000 

The Reserve Fund is over $19,000,000 

Its Business Standing is of the Best 

Gives Safe Protection to Women and the Children of Its Members 
Cares for its Needy Sick 

W. B. A. .Health Centers in Every City 

Summer Camps and Clubs for Girls 

Has Junior Rose Courts and Cradle Roll for Infants 
Ite Reviews are Social and Welfare Centers 


Write for information to 


MISS FRANCES D. PARTRIDGE 
Supreme Record Keeper, Port Huron, Mich 


MISS BINA M. WEST 
Supreme Commander, Port Huron, Mich. 


THE 


Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


: “The Company of the 
77 Kilby Street Pome cgg th J 


H. O. EDGERTON, President E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
ROBERT KING, Supt. of Agencies 





Massachusetts. All desirable forms.of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 








BOSTON, MASS. | 


A corporation organized and operating under the Insurance laws of | 


| 
Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly simple and thet 
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Form New Organization 

(Continued from page 31) 
coln National. A program by members of the 
home office staff of the company was presented, 
and, the address of the evening was delivered 
by Benjamin Wistar Morris of New York. Mr. 
Morris, a well- known architect, spoke on “The 
Home Office Building As the Expression of 
the Activities of the Life Insurance Company.” 
Mr. Morris drew the plans for the home office 
of the Lincoln National, which is considered 


one of the most beautiful buildings of its kind 


in the country. 

The second day of the convention was devoted 
to a series of round-table conferences under 
the chairmanship of Messrs. Barry, Hatfield, 
Rowland and 


Mead, Furner, Ashton, Rydren, 
Leak. 

1. C. Hatfield, personnel director of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company, headed 
a discussion on “Problems in Personnel Ad- 
ministration.” Mr, Hatfield explained very 


jucidly the methods his company had used in 


arriving at a standardized wage scale. 


A conference under the chairmanship of 
Shepard E. Barry, auditor of the Northwest- 


ern Mutual Life Insurance Company, discussed 
the problems of classifying operating accounts 
to permit cost control and the accumulation of 
statistical data. Mr. Barry stated that a de- 
nartmental cost system was effective in keeping 
down net cost of insurance, which was a most 
important element in sales. A general exchange 
of views followed. 

A largely attended conference dealt with 
“The Organization the Home Office 
Clerical Force in a Growing Company to Per- 
mit Most Effective Control and Efficient Opera- 
tion,” with Mr. Mead in the chair. Mr. Mead 
described the building up of his company’s per- 
sonnel, and the discussion which followed 
brought forth many valuable hints on salaries 


of 


Life Insurance 








and pensions, and educational and recreational 


work among employees. 


A. B. Furner, of the Penn Mutual, presided 
over a discussion on “The Organization of the 
New Business Department for Rapid Service 
to Agents.” Mr. Furner laid before the dele- 
gates an excellent plan for zoning mail to take 
full advantage of mail-train schedules, thus 
expediting delivery. 

Owing to the fact that many who had 


traveled distances to attend the convention were 


compelled to catch early trains, the regular 
program was interrupted in the afternoon to 
hold the election of officers. This over, the 
round-table discussions continued. 

Mr. Rowland read a paper at one conference 
on the topic of destruction of office records, and 
matter in the following 


summarized the entire 


three rules: 
records which have a_ probable 
life 


I. Only 
future 
has passed should be retained. By 
“active life” I that period 
when the record is being used in con- 


value after their active 


mean 


nection with current operations. 


2. Records should not be retained after 


the period of possible use has ex- 
pired. 

3. Duplication of information in dead 
storage files should be kept at a 
minimum. 

Some of Mr. Rowland’s remarks brought 
forth discussion from a number of delegates, 


including Mr. Papps, A. L. Porteus of the 


Indianapolis Life Insurance Company and W. 


Van Halts of the Prudential, who gave a 
lengthy description of the experiences of his 
company in the matter, 

The undivided opinion of those insurance 


men who attended this convention was that the 


formation of Life Office Management Asso- 


ciation was a great step in the direction of the 
maximum efficiency of home office organization. 


British Insurance Advertising Men to 
Attend October Convention 

According t letter received this week by 
Leon A. Soper, retiring president of the Insur- 
Conference, two of the Brit- 
ishers who were active in making the plans for 
the Insurance Advertising Conference in Lon- 
don in connection with the big convention of 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
at the Pittsburgh 
Advertising Conference. 
These 3ert Smithers, of the 
British Insurance Section, and Vincent Lewis, 
Mr. Smithers is connected with the 


to a 


ance Advertising 


the 
will 
of the 


be present convention 
Insurance 
are chairman 


secretary. 


Clerical, Medical and General Life Insurance 
Society, and Mr. Lewis is with the Pearl As- 
surance Company. 

Following the London convention, Chairman 
Smithers and Secretary Lewis combined in 
sending this telegram to the members: 

“The splendidly attended British Insurance 
Advertising Conference at Wembley, sends 


greetings to Insurance Advertising Conference 
of America and profoundest thanks for help 
given. 
ful and encouraging.” 

With the reported arrival in this country of 
Messrs. Withers Lewis, the committee 
which is preparing the program for the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, which will be 
held in Pittsburgh the latter part of October, 
is setting aside one section of the program for 
Messrs. Smithers and Lewis, who will probably 
give their views of the London convention. 

Clarence A. Palmer, advertising manager for 


The Conference proved highly success- 


and 


the Insurance Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will talk from an American 
viewpoint and give his impression of British 


advertising. 





New Business 











TEN YEARS’ GROWTH AND WASTE (1914-1923) 
(Copyright, 1924, by The Spectator Company, 
Amounts and ratios exclude group insurance. 

(Sce article on page 5) 


Amount Paid Lapses and 














New York) 


Per Cent of 
Per Cent of Increase in 


Per Cent of 























NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY Issued and Lapsed Surrendered Paid for on Each Surrenders Gain in Insur- Gain to New Insurance in 
Paid For Insurance Insurance Surrenders $1000 of to ance in Force Issues Force (1913- 
Surrenders Ne w Issues 1923). 
eee ee = “ae ie $ 
Aetiia, Hartford). .c.06 66:05 <c cee Pe ar 1,512,630,021 287 867 309 150.27 764,726,501 50.58 
Berkshire, Pittsfield... .. B rsciG 176,185,464 16,445,551 356.20 72,3 394,592 41.11 
Connectic ‘ut General, H: irtford. 599 960,136 103,650,269 78 .64 37 6,7 716, 293 62.80 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford........... 469,001,122 83,053,022 188.49 74,799,886 59.70 
Equitable, New York 1,466,884 284 605,933,797 399 .60 i & 307 '87 8,614 102.80 
Equitable Life, Des Moines. . 41; 5,076, 797 19,974 ,234 5,086,208 254.69 30.00 271,400,134 65.39 
Fidelity Mutual, Philade PNG io. bs eds eres 38 : et 35,227 074 12,498,771 354 .62 40.88 131,697 ,649 44.13 
toiandion, New Work. «426s 2.4.4 o-< tas wees 3 73,554,752 40,708,821 11,852,383 291.18 37 .66 81,575,114 26 .90 
Home Life. New York... ... 268,35 ‘ 59,033,908 41,219,334 8,923,601 216.55 37 .35 131, 013 , 100 48 82 
Manhattan Life, New York. 82.522 ‘998 31,9 196: 37 22,244,888 8,430,875 379.08 65.66 7.599.130 9.21 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield. ...... 1,010,090 ,260 118,590,725 20,560,993 173.49 22.85 699,823,537 69 .30 213.00 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit. 128 467,045 12,936,706 3,941,823 304.80 48 .22 51,366,672 40.00 98.14 
Mutual Bene RE INGWARIE sonic naatnas 1,463,639 565 97,3 135,609 554 17,839,603 352.72 15.92 980,189,099 67 .00 145.64 
Mutual Life, New Vork....... pekwesace 2996: 155-825 144! 591. 219 614,671,188 213,890,343 347.90 37.49 1,219,295,117 43.13 76.29 
National Life, Montpelier.............-: 399,968,447 57,941,144 16,482,045 13,650,723 293.65 26.11 200,726,986 50.19 106.59 
New England Mutual, Boston. 674,485,480 92,556,301 47,930,592 15,395,519 321.11 20.82 444,971,453 65.97 162.17 
New York Life, New York... 8,209 589 901 ‘05 52 Ase 506,702,654 217,890,834 429 87 31.08 2,103 630," 592 46.45 92.52 
Northwestern Mutu: ul, Milw aukee...... 8,597 592 - 220,647,360 88742262 402.29 21.91 1,384 ,833,003 61.30 106.15 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles............. 577.266.702 : 121968541 266.50 22.77 353.999 .968 61.32 244 .09 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia............ 1,275,997 ,165 43,393,639 272.57 25.48 668,289,703 52.41 112.46 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford............e 381,711,713 64,948,377 42,388,796 9,985,005 235.63 28.11 213 684, 214 55.96 136.65 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia.......... 752,430,209 148,018,587 114,497,409 22'031,271 192.59 34.89 5,506,665 47.25 117 .67 
Security Mutual, Binghamton. 99,663,804 51,541,738 8'875,792 3,665 681 41.30 60.60 27,264,804 27 .35 56.75 
State Mutual, Worcester. ..........00005 374,761,075 46,690,681 31,390,890 10,535,847 335.48 20 .84 229'255 1,735 61.16 135.70 
Travelers, Hartford...............2.020. 2,259,639 ,256 363,117,339 153,215,227 19,676,968 128.40 22.85 1,502,976,503 66.49 475.35 
Union Central, Cincinnati............0.-. 1,036,432,026 158,596,447 119,912,398 29,879,317 249.12 26 .88 631,757,640 60.98 168.31 
Union Mutual, Portland . 68 446,37 17,910,208 14,956,827 8,204,387 548.79 48 .02 8,396,852 12.27 12.90 
United States, New York. 32,189,553 13,357,826 11,193,521 3,740,451 334.28 76.30 —1,853,404 —5.75 —7 .04 
Aggregates (28 companies)........ 25 731 212.3 352 4,594,466,397 3,269,951,171 1,037,720,999 317.22 30.56 14,693,916,152 57.10 126.42 
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The first book of its Kind in 19 years 


Life Insurance 
Examination 


Edited by Frank W. Foxworthy, Ph.B., M. D. 
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of ne, Chief Surgeon Indiana National Guard, Major and Surgeon U. S. V.; 
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The book covers: History of Life Insurance Examination, 
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ing, Postponement in Disease. 
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LIFE 

Policy taken on the life of one person by 
another having no insurable interest therein 
is void as a wagering contract. 

The Yellow Taxicab & Transfer Company 
obtained a policy of insurance from the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company upon the life of one of 
ts employees, payable in the event of death 
to the plaintiff, the sister of the insured. Ali 
premiums were paid by the employer until the 
death of the insured. *No facts were alleged 
ia the complaint showing that the sister had 
any insurable interest in the life of the insured. 

Held, that under the common law, every 
person has an interest in his own life which 
will support a policy taken thereon by himself, 
although the beneficiary named is a mere 
stranger. However, a_ policy 
upon the life of another, the former having no 
insurable interest in the latter is void, as it is 


issued to one 


in the nature of a wagering contract. 

Upon demurrer to the complaint, held that 
the policy in suit must he classed as a wager- 
ing contract and therefore void unless the bene- 
fciary has an insurable interest therein. Ft-1s 
well settled in this State that an insurable in- 
terest does not arise from the mere fact of 
kindship shown, but must be a pecuniary one 
and be disclosed by the facts alleged. No such 
facts are here alleged and the demurrer to the 
complaint must be sustained. 

Miller ws. Travelers Insurance Company 
(App. Court of Indiana), 144 N. E. Rep. 554. 

AUTOMOBILE 

The appraisal of an automobile loss is not 
a condition precedent to suit, where insurer 
refuses to pay more than a certain amount. 
An insurer may be estopped by its conduct 
from denying that appraisal was waived. 

Under a policy of insurance against fire and 
theft the insured alleged that his automobile 
was destroyed by fire, and he claimed the full 
amount of his policy, $2350. The company de- 
nied that the entire loss was sustained by fire, 
and a disagreement ensued as to the amount of 
loss. The assured recovered a verdict for $1300 
and interest, from which judgment on appeal 
was taken. No appraisal was made under the 
policy to determine the amount of the loss, but 
the insurer’s agent asserted that in no event 
would more than $1160 he paid. 

The policy contained the following provision: 

“In the 
amount of 


event of disagreement as to the 


loss or damage the same must be 
determined by competent and disinterested ap- 
praisers before recovery can be had hereunder. 
The assured and this company shall each select 
ene, and the two so chosen shall then select a 
competent and disinterested umpire.” 

Also, “This company shall not be held to have 
Waived any provision or condition of this pol- 
ty or any forfeiture thereof, by any require- 
ment, act or proceeding on its part relating to 
the appraisal,” 


By Joseph @. Seller of the New York Bar 


The company claimed that the plaintiff was 
not entitled to recover, because a disagreement 
had arisen as to the amount of loss, and con- 
sequently under the policy an arbitration was 
a condition precedent to recovery. 

tleld that this stipulation does not constitute 
a condition precedent to recovery so as to de- 
feat the insured’s recovery. Further, the bur- 
den of demanding an appraisal under this pro- 
vision does not rest solely upon the insured. It 
was as much the company’s duty to demand an 
appraisal under this provision as it was the 
insured’s. The failure of the company to de- 
mand an appraisal within the prescribed period 
of sixty days was a waiver of its right to de- 
appraisal. Judgment for plaintiff 
athrmed. Atlas Assur. Co., Ltd., vs. Williams 
(Supreme Ct. of Georgia), 123 S. E. Rep. 697. 


mand an 


LIFE 


The insurance company cannot complain 
of insured’s iailure to answer questions 
which were not asked. Where the insured 
is not asked concerning cancer, the failure 
to speak about it is not a false representation. 

The company denied liability on the ground 
that the insured had cancer prior to making 
her application. 

Upon the application for the policy, statement 
2 in section 3 reads as follows: “I have never 
had any of the following complaints or dis- 
Apoplexy, asthma, bronchitis, cancer, 

tumor, The daughter of de- 
ceased, called as a witness, testified that she was 


eases: 
or other etc.” 
present at the company’s medical examination, 
and that the examining physician did not men- 
tion cancer and did not ask her mother a ques- 
tion as to cancer. 

Held the company cannot complain of de- 
cedent’s failure to answer questions which were 
not asked. As the statement in section C is 
written by the examining physician, if there is 
any room for doubt, it must be construed most 
strongly against the company. The issuance of 
a policy upon a written application in which 
any of the questions are left unanswered is a 
waiver of right to the information called for 
hy the inquiry, unanswered. 

Where the insured is not asked concerning 
cancer, failure to speak of it is not “false rep- 
resentation material to the risk.” 

The 
demurrer to the evidence. 
entered for the plaintiff upon the jury’s verdict. 
Hl illiams vs. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. (Sup. 
Ct. of App. cf Va.), 123 S. E. Rep. 509. 


court erred in sustaining defendant's 


Judgment wiil be 


AUTOMOBILE 
A condition in the policy against aliena- 
tion refers only to such a condition as causes 
assured’s interest to cease. Whether loss 
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of automobile was caused by theft, is a ques- 
ticn for the jury. 

On September 22, 1921, the defendant insured 
the plant for one year against all damage by 
fire to a certain Peerless automobile. The car 
was afterwards stolen and then damaged by 
fire, for which the insured asks a full recovery. 
The policy contained a provision reading as fol- 


lows: (1) “This entire policy shall be void, 
unless otherwise provided by agreement ii 
* * * 


writing added hereto if any change 
other than by the death of the insured takes 
place in the interest, title or possession of the 
subject of insurance. (2) This company shall 
not be liable for loss or damage caused directly 
ar indirectly by theft.” 

It was claimed by defendant that the larceny 
of the car was such a charge of possession, as 
relieved the defendant from liability. Held 
that a mere physical change of possession with- 
out a transfer of title or interest is not such 
change of possession as will defeat the policy. 

There must be a new trial, however, because 
the judge determined the question whether the 
loss or damage was occasioned by the theft. 
Whether the loss was due directly or indi- 
rectly to the larceny is a question which must 
be determined by the jury. Osmond Barringer 
Co. vs. Standard Fire Ins. Co. (Supreme Ct. of 
North Carolina), 123 S. E. Rep. 305. 


The admission of a letter showing a waiver 
of proofs of loss held not a variance from 
alegations in complaint of due performance. 
Waiver letters are admissible, although writ- 
ten after 60-day period had expired. Whether 
insured’s car was misdescribed in policy held 
a question for jury to decide. Whether in- 
sured was sole owner, is question for jury 
to decide. 

Plaintiff insured his car against theft. Among 
the warranties in the policy is a description of 
the automobile, including the factory number, 
D-37518. There was also a condition that in 
the event of loss the assured would then give 
written notice to the company within 60 days 
thereafter. Another condition is that the pol- 
icy should be null and void if the interest of the 
assured was other than unconditional and sole 
ownership of the property. 

The assured reported the loss to the company 
two days after the theft, and made a report to 
the police on the night of the theft. On the 
trial the plaintiff testified that he had bought 
his car from Smithfield, who had stated the 
factory number to be D-37518: that he had 
never actually looked at the car to see whether 
that number was there; and that he did not 
know whether the number D-37518 was correct 
or not. 

The defendant offered testimony to show that 
there was none living in Alexandria by the 
name of Smithfield, as stated by plaintiff. 
that an Oldsmobile car with Factory 
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Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. — 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 











tirable- phone: JOHN 1090 
50 John St. New York City 


D-37518 was owned by a man living in Texas, 
and was constantly in his possession during the 
month of the theft, and had been in his pos- 
session for over two years prior to that time, 
and that this car had never been in Maryland. 
The purpose of this evidence was to establish 
an inference that this was a stolen car, although 
there was no direct evidence of this. 

Held that the court was not required as a 
matter of law to hold that there was a mis- 
description of the automobile. There was suffi- 
cient evidence to take the case to the jury. 
Whether the plaintiff was the sole and uncon- 
ditional owner was also for the jury to decide. 

Another defense was the failure by plaintiff 
Held that 
to offer proof of waiver, 


to file proofs of loss within 60 days. 
it was permissible 
although the plaintiff had alleged that he had 
complied with all the policy provisions. 

Further, the letters establishing waiver are 
admissible even though not written until after 
the time for filing proofs had passed. Estoppel 
is not a necessary element in the doctrine of 
waiver. Judgment affirmed. Continental Ins. 
Co. vs. Burns (Ct. of App. of Maryland, 125 
Atlantic Rep. 232. 


Government Insurance in New Zealand 

The annual report of the ‘State Fire Insur- 
ance Office,” as it is styled, which is operated 
by the New Zealand government, covering the 
year ended December 31, 1923, has been issued. 
£154,165 of net pre- 
with a £160,249. 
\giinst this sum were disbursements as fol- 


It shows the receipt of 


miums, total income of 


lows: Losses, £46,178; bonus rebate to pol- 
icyholders (five months), 


taxes, £16,923; 


£10,907 ; government 


commission, £8711; salaries, 


£18552; contributions to fire boards, £3620; 
traveling, printing, rent, postage, etc., £732 


ofice equipment, £1579. The sum of £4000 
was written off the office premises, and £2864 
of depreciation off of same; 
£4629 was added to the unearned premium re- 
serve, and a reinsurance reserve fund of £5000 
Was set up. The assets aggregated £493,962, 
and the principal liability items were: Re- 
serve fund, £342,970; fluctuation reserve, 
£10,000; unearned premium reserve, £61,666; 


was charged 


reinsurance reserve, £5000; outstanding losses, 
£5130: government taxes, £16,923; reinsur- 
ance premiums, £9708. There remained a bal- 
ance of fire insurance funds of £38,878. 


General Manager J. H. Jerram reported as 
follows concerning the bonus rebate: 

BONUS REBATE.—Durirg the year the 
board was called upon to consider the important 
question of granting a bonus rebate under the 
provisions of the State Fire Insurance Amend- 
ment Act of 1922, and the percentage of rebate 
was fixed at I5 per cent, operating for one year 
from August 1. The percentage was fixed at 
the high rate of 15 per cent largely because 
the office had not previously declared a rebate, 
and is not to be considered as fixing the basis 
of any future rebates, which must necessarily 
depend upon the results achieved from year 
to year. The accounts for 1923 show bonus 
figures for a period of only five months, repre- 
senting a payment £10,996. For the full twelve 
months during which the rebate will operate 
State Fire policyholders will benefit to the ex- 
tent of about £30,000. Although the rebate 
was not considered justified by the Under- 
writers Association, all memners of the associa- 
tion granted a similar concession to their policy- 
holders, and the concession made to the insur- 
ing public by all offices is estimated to be be- 
tween £270,000 and £300,000. 

The State Fire Insurance Act 
in 1908. 


was enacted 


Brass-Harris & Co. Get Zurich 
Brass-Harris & Co., Inc., located in the 
curity Mutual Binghamton, N. 
have been appointed general agents for 
Zurich General Accident and Liability 
will, in the future, represent that company in 


Se- 

Me 
the 
and 


Building, 


their territory. 

This appointment will be welcomed by local 
agents of Central New York State, for it will 
not only facilitate their writing of the many 
lines handled by the Zurich, but it will permit 
them to avail themselves of the Zurich’s ser- 


vice, 
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Otto E. Schaefer, president of the West- 
chester Fire Insurance Company, New York, 
completed thirty-five years in the service of 
the company on Thursday of last week. In 
recognition of his service the officials of 
the company gave a luncheon in his honor at 
the Drug and Chemical Club, and at the con- 
clusion of the luncheon presented him with a 
handsome set of golf clubs. Mr. Schaefer en- 
tered the employ of the organization in 18&9 
in the position of office boy, and from that start 
gradually worked his way up, until in 1919 he 
hecame president of the company. He has al- 
ways maintained an enthusiastic interest in golf, 
but has not been much of a player himself, 
yet intends to learn the game. 

Sherwood F. Jeter, chief eigineer of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company, has been chosen one of the 
three vice-presidents of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. Mr. Jeter joined 
the society in 1919 and has been active in the 
work of the boiler code committee, also serving 
as manager. Mr. Jeter became connected with 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and !n- 
surance Company in 1808, as inspector of 
boilers. He left the service of the company for 
a time, but returned in 1910 as supervising ‘n- 
spector. Five years later he was promoted to 
chief engineer. 

The many friends of F. J. McCarthy, State 
agent in Virginia for the Home of New York, 
were glad to welcome Mr. McCarthy to Rich- 
mond last week, after a prolonged absence. 
Mr. McCarthy suffered a serious illness last 
winter, which forced him to spend several 
months in Catawba Sanatorium, in the South- 
western section of Virginia. He has fully re- 
gained his health, and has taken active charge 
of his business again. 





Golf Results 





at White Sulphur Springs 








The most remarkable thing about the golf 
tournament held in connection with the joint 
casualty and surety men’s convention at White 
Sulphur Springs was the character and value 
of the prizes donated. This was empasized by 
the fact that a number of company executives 
got together and, on the back of an envelope, 
wrote a policy protecting the gifts in the sum of 
$3000 for the duration of the convention. The 
distribution of the prizes by Spencer Welton, 
vice-president of the Fidelity and Deposit, at 
the banquet on Thursday evening caused much 
merriment, since Mr. Welton, as toastmaster. 
demanded that each recipient make some sort 
of speech. One lady winner brought down the 
house when she stated: “I have nothing to 
I said all I had to say when I drove into 
The various 


Say. 
the water from the third tee.” 
events of the tournament, together with the 
successful competitors, were as follows: Low 
Gross, Championship Round, A. T. Buffington; 
Low Gross, Qualifying Round, Agents, J. T. 
Hamson; Runner-Up, Agents, Owen T. 
Mitchell; Winner, Company, H. G. Badgerow: 
Franklin Vanderbilt; Low Net, 
Walker; Runner-Up, Gordon 
Company, A. Duncan 


Runner-Up, 
Agents, J. K. 
Net, 


Campbell; Low 
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Reid; Runner-Up, G. W. Berry; Low Net, 
Guest, Walter C. Hill. 

Second Day.—Low Gross, Agents, M. F. 
Dobbins; Runner-Up, R. H. Hurry; Low 
Gross, Company, T. J. Falvey; Runner-Up, W. 
M. Tomlins; Low Net, Agents, Chas. H. 
Burras; Runner-Up, M. T. Payne; Low Net, 
Company, E. A. St. John; Runner-Up, T. J. 
lalvey; 18-Hole Special Medal Handicap, 
Company, W. J. Mooney; Agent, H. W. 
Schaefer; Consolation Round, Low Gross, 
Company, R. H. Thompson; Runner-Up, E. R. 
Huttle; Low Net, Company, E. J. Schofield; 
Runner-Up, Spencer Welton; Low Gross, 
Agents, A. E. Woodford; Runner-Up, F. B. 
Bedbury. 

Third Day.—Low Net, Agents, R. B. Cum- 
mings; Runner-Up, Jerome Bowes; 18-Hole 
Special Medal Handicap, Company, J. M. 
Hanies; Agent, G. D. Morris. 

Ladies’ Tournament, First Day.—Low Gross, 
Mrs. F. R. Richardson; Low Net; Miss Betty 
Welton; Putting Contest, First Eight, Mrs. M. 
H. Stewart; Second Eight, Mrs. E. R. Nuttle. 

Ladies’ Tournament, Second Day.—Tourna- 
ment Round, First Eight, Mrs. H. M. Lyon; 
Second Eight, Mrs. Herbert Schaefer. 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 
for 


General Agency Contract 
Unusually Liberal Terms 
Splendid Territory 

Home Office Cooperation 


Oldest Legal Reserve Company in Texas. 


Texas Life Insurance Company 
Write Today Waco, Texas 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: : 

Premiums received during the year 1923 $7,686,855 

Payments to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, etc. 

Increase in Assets 

Actual Mortality 7 56% of the amount expected. 

Insurance in Force 

Admitted Assets 


For Agency Apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agents ¥ 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK | 

















A Clean Cut Proposition 


A real offer in the nature of a general agency for Poughkeepsie, 
New York. Direct Home Office connection with a conserva- 
tive Old Line Life Company. 


If interested, it will pay you to investigate. All communica- 
tions will be held strictly confidential. 


Address Agency Department, care of Spectator. 

















THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE (0, 


of Illinois 


A Legal Reserve Co. Organized in 1908 
Every Desirable Provision 
Contained in our Policies 
Home Office Peoples Life Bldg, 
Chicago 
SEYMOUR STEDMAN, Pres. 
R. P. SHEPHERD, Ph. D., Educational Director 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states 
of Illinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts 
Liberal policies. 
CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF COLORADO 
Clarence J. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 
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PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old estab- 
lished publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England 
whose long list of publications on fire, life, marine and other branches 
insurance embrace the most valuable and standard treatises on these sub- 


cts. 
jects SEND TEN CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











NEW and up to date policy 
contracts. REAL SERVICE 
toPolicyholdersand Agents. 
NOTSO BIG to lose sight of 
individual Agents, and big 
enough to serve its Agency 
and Policyholders satisfac- 
torily.§ SOME GOOD terri- 
tory in IOWA and SOUTH 
, DAKOTA open for Agents. 
DES MOINES, IOWA JAS. H. JAMISON, Pres’t 





SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. 0, 4 
‘“‘Oldest and Best’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 
P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALAy 














A Great 


Ue Great Amenioanyiiurual American 


policy pro- 

lcm ay Coapany idesicom- 
ig 27 ae plete pro- 

tection in 

Ohio’s 

largest and 

strongest 

automobile 


MANSFIELD, OHIO insurance 
company. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH 
to 60 years next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and are up-to-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A Home Life policy brings peace of 

mind to the man who loves his family. 





Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 
Dr. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Desirable territory open for General 
Agencies in Virginia, Florida and District 
of Columbia. Excellent opportunity for 
producers who can furnish unquestionable 
references. 


Our Home Life Insurance Co. 
Suite 206-7-9-10 Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Insurance in Force Over $158,000,000.00 
Assets Over $10,000,000.00 


We issue all Standard Forms of Old Line Legal Reserve Policies 
at Net Cost to Master Masons only. 


To Agents who are Master Masons in good standing we offer: 
1. Liberal First Year Commissions 
2. Continuous Renewals—thus insuring an income for life 
to permanent Acacia Agents 
3. Real Home Office Cooperation 





WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
Homer Building Washington, D. C. 

















